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Tue author of Eéthen entered into a treaty | 
with a certain old magician of Cairo, by virtue | 
of which the latter undertook to raise the 
| devil upon a day named, and in the tombs 
| near the Pyramids, for the sum of two pounds 
ten shillings, payment to be contingent upon 
| success—no devil, no piastres. lt may be 
remembered that neither of the old gentle- 
men was true to his appointment, the 
magician, who belonged to this world ; having 
very incousiderately died (as the author was 
at the time informed) of the plague. Now 
I happen to know that he did not die; 
but, having arrived at the conclusion that he 
had made a bad bargain, he very wisely de- 
termined that his Satanic Majesty should not 
be disturbed for so ridiculous a sum. ‘To put 
the question beyond dispute, I am in a posi- 
tion to state that he is, at this present 
moment, carrying on a highly successful and 
lucrative business—in the necromantic and 
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into the mysteries, would you that I 
should see ?” 

Anxious to put his powers to a severe test 
at once, and instigated, moreover, by the natu- 
rally patriotic bias of my mind, [ mentally 
desired that the magician’s art might discover 
to him the men most fitted to be placed at 
the head of the government of my beloved 
country. Hereupon, I said: “O magician! 
what do you see?” 

There was a pause. The silence was alone 
broken by the muttered incantations of the 
venerable wizard. 

“T see,—” he at length replied, “ though the 
vision revealed is somewhat dim, —I see 
three old women.” An irreverent chuckle, 
which I could not repress, had the effect 
apparently of bringing out the figures more 
distinctly, for he proceeded quickly: “I see 
three men. The first is old and jaunty ; the se- 
condisold and grave; the thirdis old andsmall. 
Lo! these are the men whom you seek !” 

“But how is this, O magician !” I replied. 


occult science line—within the W. division of|“ Are there not twenty-six millions of inha- 
the metropolitan postal district, under the} bitants in the land? and can it be that these 
assumed name of Smith, and that I have|three aged men only are capable of being 





recently beheld a few of the wonders of his 
mysterious art in that very locality. 

As I am also impressed with the belief 
that any effort, however humble, towards the 
advancement of science, is gratefully received | 
by an inquiring public, I intend’ shortly to 
describe a few of the marvels which I there 
beheld. 

Imust premise, however, that Haroun (even 
at the risk of affording a clue to the police, I 
cannot bring myself to speak of the vene- 
rable Asiatic as Smith) has made one altera- 
tion in his original modus operandi. He has 
dispensed with the boy “without sin,” who, 
according to Mr. Lane and Lord Lindsay, 
officiated in Cairo, as the medium through 

‘which the visions invoked were communicated 
to the inquirer. This alteration has been ne- 
cessary, he informs me, for the very satisfac- | 
tory reason, that the juvenile population of the | 
metropolis is not candied to afford a suffi- | 
cient supply of that particular article. 

“What would you that I should see ?” said 
the voice of Haroun, to me, from the midst 
of a thick cloud of aromatic incense, which 
rendered the person of the great magician 
himself invisible. “What, O- inquirer| 
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laced at the head of the government of my 
Seloved country ?” 

To which the voice from out the smoke 
made answer : “It is written, there are only 
three !” 

Arguing from this lamentable and distress- 
ing failure, that the necromancy of Haroun 
was not calculated to throw the least glimmer 
of light upon political matters, I did not press 
him further upon that subject. 

“ What would you that I should see?” said 
the wizard (with no apparent sense of his ridi- 
culous failure) once more from out the cloud. 

“T would that you should see,” I made 
reply, “something of which all just men are 
ashamed : something (though carefully placed 
beyond the reach of our laws) which is, in its 
nature, opposed to all principles of honesty, 
and uprightness, and truth. Now, O magi- 
cian ! what do you see ?” 

“T see,” he replied, “a large, handsome 
room, in which are many young men, engaged 
in writing, whilst others are occupied in 
counting piles of gold, and large bundles of 
crisp bank notes. The gold and the notes 
are the property of the men and women, who, 
with smiling faces and glad hearts (they 
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having earned them by hard and patient| 
toil) confidingly hand them across the maho- 
gany counters to the young men, Above the 
door of this room, upon the row of fire-buekets 
which are hanging there,and upon the books 
in which the young men write, appear these 
words: ‘The Royal Swyndling and Doem 
Joint-Stock Bank.’ 

“Whilst I look, however,” the magician 
went on to say: 

“T perceive that the windows of the large 
room are closed, though it is day, and that 
the men and women are crowding round the 
outer door, the better to read a paper there 
fixed. There is an awful, ghastly shadow of | 
despair upon their faces as they read.” 

“By this, O magician! I infer that the 
Swyndling and Doem Joint-Stock Bank has | 
been commercially unfortunate. Where, 
then, is the monstrous. unjust wrong which | 
I want you to point out ?” 

“T see,” said the wizard in response, 
“many gentlemen of irreproachable respect- 
ability, who are tesmed directors of the | 
Swyndling and Doem Joint-Stock Bank ; 
they live in country houses surrounded by | 
undulating and well-wooded parks and ex-| 
tensive pleasure-grounds, as befits the dignity 
of their high position: they have many 
horses in their stables, which, (it is the 
wonderful prerogative of my art to reveal) 
ave paid for, and supported by the moneys of 
the bank: there are many dogs in their | 
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kennels, paid for and supported by the! 


moneys of the bank: there are many) 
servants in their servants’-hall, paid for and | 
supported by the moneys of the bank ; there | 
are many guests (alas! that friendship can | 
be bought with gold) in their magnificent 
drawing-rooms, paid for, and supported by | 
the moneys of the bank: there are pineries, 
hot-houses, melonries, conservatories in their 
gardens: there are clarences, britzskas, 
broughams, waggonettes, sociables, and 
family-coaches in their coach-houses: there 
are luxuries of every varicty, and from all| 
climes ;— all of which my art reveals 
to me, have been, for long years past, 
paid for, and supported by the moneys of 
the bank. I see,” he went on, “bankrupt 
firms of all descriptions—but all wonderfully | 
alike, in respect of never having been pos- | 
sessed of one farthing of legitimate capital 
—which, hanging for years upon the verge 
of ruin, have been lavishly supported—as, | 
what would be the value of a director's friend- 
ship if they had not been }—by the moneys 
of the bank. I see,” he continued, speaking 
quickly, asa man might,in treating a matter of 
80 little moment, “ that the country gentlemen 
of irreproachable respectability have forged 
balance sheets; have paid large dividends 
from fictitious capital, have delivered annual 
speeches full of eloquence and lies, and have, 
generally, acted up to the responsibilities of 
their position, by making things as pleasant as 
possible, This,O feringee ! is what I behold.” 
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“But let me still better understand, 0 
wizard! what the simple meaning of this 
strange vision may be, I gather that your 
supernatural art reveals to you that the 
country gentlemen of irreproachable respec- 
tability have been living upon moneys which 
were not their own. Is this the case ?” 

“Tt is the case.” 

“That they have, in fact, appropriated and 
spent cash which is not their own 4” 

“ Even so.” 

“That, therefore, having become amenable 
to the righteous laws, of which we nationally 
are so justly proud, they have been punished 
as they well deserve? Look again.” 

Another pinch of incense ignited, and the 


| Ulema continued : 


“TI see abject poverty; I see hopeless 
ruin; I see the sudden shattering of the 
hopes of many years ; I behold gaunt despair 
in struggles with death. These are the 
punishments which have fallen upon the 
foolish men and women who confidingly 
entrusted the hard-won earnings of long 
But know, 0 
inquirer into hidden things! that it is the 
special peculiarity of your social system and 
your righteous laws, that country gentlemen 
of irreproachable respectability shall nor be 
shaken from their high position by such 
trifling accidents as mere misappropriation 
of other people’s money.” 

If it is necessary to explain the mental 
process by which I arrived at the determi- 
nation (after the foregoing failure) to make 
one more trial of the wizard’s skill, I may 
mention that I said to myself: “ We area 
great military nation. We pay I don’t know 
how many millions a year for the support of 
a standing army. Let it be my privilege 
to behold the paternal consideration of our 
government for their gallant and expensive 
troops, that my heart may rejoice thereat. 
Now, O wizard! once more exert your art, 
and tell me what you see ?” 

“T see,” the voice from out the smoke 
replied, “a long low room, wherein are many 
beds arranged down either side, with very nar- 
row space between each bed. ‘The air is thick 
and heavy. In the centre of the room there 
appears to be a large rough wooden trough, 
from which a fetid cloud exhales, to hang 
in dense festoons of poisonous vapour around 
the beds. From out the beds themselves 
rise other vapours, which, mingling overhead, 
distil a deadly dew upon the sleeping forms 
beneath. The sleepers, I perceive, are worn 
and prematurely aged men, from whom the 
pith and vigour of manhood have been sapped 
by the breathing of bad air, and the eating of 
unwholesome food. The recognition of any 
of the common decencies of life has long been 
lost (as how could it be otherwise ?) to them. 
The paupers in the parish workhouse live m 
luxury, compared to them. ‘The petted, 
cherished, tenderly nursed felons in the county 
gaol are as the wearers of fine linen, who 
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fare sumptuously every day, in comparison |irregular ; they come like shadows, and so 
to them. Death,—which visits the houses of | depart, 
all manner of labourers, artisans, mechanies,| It would be a delightful privilege were we 
men of all professions and all trades, at| able to command the visions of the night, and 
intervals move or less remote,—has fixed a) to treat ourselves toa spectacle that should be 
permanent residence amongst these men, and | interesting, instructive, or magnificent, at will, 
revels there, in a rich feast of mortality,) The nearest approach to this intellectual in- 
day by day. Living lazy lives, without con-|dulgence is the perusal of some able book, 
tinuous oceupation, and furnished with no| which, by the power of its subject, and the 
resources whiereby to oceupy their hands and| magic of its style, carries off the mind to 
heads, it is but natural to find that drunken- | distant realms of space, and to far-removed 
ness and rampaut profligacy hold high car-| epochs of time. One particular flying dream, 
nival amongst them.” with which hundreds of men would be enrap- 
“But say, O Haroun!” I interrupted, un-| tured, were they able to command it, is, not 
willing to hear more, “ who are these men ?”|amere passing glance at things of the earth, 
“These,” said the great magician, “are the|or at details or combinations of things of 
plebs for whom you pay so dearly, and who| earthly semblance, but a bird’s-eye view of 
fight your battles gallantly (nothing, it ap-| celestial scenery,—of groups of worlds and 
pears, can ever prevent that) in all quarters | constellations, such as would serve to convey 
of the globe.” | some imperfect idea, less of planetary life or its 
There is a limit to the credulity of the | minutiz, confined in its compass and narrow 
most enthusiastic inquirer into the mysteries | in its scale, than of the grand plan and dispo- 
of occult science, and here for the present | sition of this our corner of the universe, Let 
was the extent of mine. | us try and soar, then, in waking spirit, since 
Finding that it is necessary, however, to| we cannot so compel our slumbering souls, 
offer some excuse for having mentioned the| and mount far, far above that tiny, micro- 
last attempt at imposition by the pretended | scopic bit of dust which the human race have 
wizard, | may state that I have done so because | intitled Earth, 





I feel quite confident that, even supposing for| ‘Tiny and even microscopic it really is, by 
| one moment such a state of things to exist, comparison, although it may boast a diameter 
| nobody could by any possibility be re- of eight thousand miles, or thereabouts, either 
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| sponsible for the tact,—nobody ! from pole to pole, or from the equatorial sur- 
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Oxe of the most curious and pleasing delu- 
sions to which the soul of man is in the habit 
of yielding itself during repose, is the frequent 
dream in which the sleeping individual fancies 
himself gifted with the power of flight. He 
is uplifted from the ground, as if in a buoyant 
medium, and glides without an effort through 
the scenes of an ever-varying panorama. He 
skims over the surface of azure seas; he 
traverses the glades of, tropical forests ; he 
passes within sight of Alpine chains of rock 
and mountain ; he leaves ordinary combina- 
tious of landscape behind him, and enters 
some valley whose paradisaical loveliness has 
no existing type amongst earthly realities. 
He even feels a semi-consciousness that pic- 
tures of such surpassing beauty are but visions, 
after all; and he makes an effort, in conse-| 
quence, to prevent himself from waking to 
behold his homely chamber imstead of the 
brilliant phantasms of his brain, It is a 
remarkable psychological fact, that the same 
identical scenes (which have no original type 
here below, from which they are copied) are 
visited, in dreams, by the same person, after 
the lapse of days, months, and years. Land- 
scape dreams cannot be evoked at will; they 
return spontaneously, depending probably on 
certain similar conditions both of mind and 
body, perhaps including the further circum- 
Stances of ventilation and bedding. But 
certain it is that their visits are capricious and | 


on the hemisphere opposite. Jupiter alone 
is equal to thirteen hundred Earths; the Sun 
to a million four hundred thousand Earths ; 
Sirius to eleven millions two hundred thou- 
sand of the same. But all that enormous 
mass of matter is nothing—still by compa- 
rison, Regard the firmament of Heaven 
during any clear, cloudless, moonless night ; 
the deep-blue vault is scattered with stars, in 


| number prodigious, wonderful. Who can tell 


their multitude? No man living; and it is 
probable that no man will ever live who can, 
For they are supposed to be infinite; in number 
absolutely without limit or end. More 
than twenty thousand stars are already regis- 
tered in our catalogues. William Herschell, 
while observing certain portions of the Milky 
Way, saw more than fifty thousand stars pass 
over the field of his telescope, during a single 
hour, in a strip of sky only two degrees in 
breadth, Laplace admits that there may 
exist ten thousand million stars; he might 
have ventured to guess as far as a million 
thousand million, and yet have remained 
within the truth. Put the sum of the bulk 
of all these together, and then say whether 
the Earth is not a microscopic atom, in spite 
of our spelling her with a capital E. The 
wonder is, that the animalcules who creep 
over the surface of this insignificant particle 
should be endowed with sufficient intellectual 
power to speculate on the nature of the Sun 
and the arrangement of the Universe. 

But human thought and imagination can 
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easily conceive that, beyond the space acces-| circle beneath us, shining orbs, all wheeling 
sible to our eyes or our instruments, there | in one direction, though of various magnitude 
exists space a hundred times, a thousand|and brightness, around their lordly master, 
million times larger than it,—than the finite|the sun. Seen from the height at which we 


space which our finite organs and instruments 
are able to fathom. When once the mind 
has thus far climbed these lofty heights, whose 
utmost summit is inaccessible to human 
understanding,—these elevated regions, which 
are really the mountain-peaks of truth,—it 
falls wonder-stricken and prostrate before the 
measureless power of Him who planned the 
Universe, wherein, boundless as it is, perfect 
order reigns from a past eternity to an eter- 
nity to come. 

Nothing, or next to nothing, is known of 
the physical constitution of the stars. There 
are stars which shine with white, bluish, 
yellowish, and reddish light respectively ; 
there are single stars, like our sun; and 
there are stars which go in pairs, and in 
threes, revolving round each other, or rather 
round their common centre of gravity: it is 
as if the earth and the moon were more 
nearly equal to each other in size, and shone 
with their own instead of with borrowed 
light. 

Astronomers have succeeded, by ingenious 
means, of whose correctness there is no 
reason to doubt, in determining the distance 
of the nearest stars. The only way in which 
we can approach to a conception of that vast 
distance is by making use of the rate at which 
light is transmitted for the measurement of 
the interval between us andthem, Now, light 
travels one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
miles in a second of time, and it takes the 
nearest star more than six years and a half 
to send us its light ; in other words, suppos- 
ing that the star were utterly annihilated, we 
should continue to see it for more than six 
years and a half after it had seamen | 
from its place in the heavens. This distance, 
reduced arithmetically to miles, becomes a 
range of figures too long to make any clear 
impression on the mind, so completely does it 
overstep our habitual range of numeration. 
Well, Herschel! believes that certain nebula 
must have taken as much as two million 

ears to transmit us their feeble and cloudy 
ight, so that what we see of them is proba- 
bly their past history rather than their pre- 
sent state. And now an astounding, extreme | 
idea, which stretches our thoughts in another 
direction—namely, that of infinite littleness. 
Monsieur F, Moigno (and others with him) 
surmises that, however great may be the| 
density of either solid or fluid bodies, their 
ultimate and elementary atoms are as widely 
separated from each other, relatively to their 
size, a8 are the heavenly bodies in open 
space. 

In our flight through the starry firmament, 
it is natural that we should hover, in fond} 
contemplation, over our own home and birth- 
place, our solar system, our habitation,—| 
earth and her sister planets. ‘There they! 





soar, allowing a complete view at once of the 
central star and the planets in their orbits, the 
Sun looks likea globe of fire somesix andtwenty 
inches in diameter; Mercury, his nearest 
attendant, is of the modest size of a grain of 
millet ; next comes Venus, the size of a pea ; 
the earth is a little larger pea; Mars is a 
good-sized, nay, a large pin’s head, The tele- 
scopic planets produce a dazzling effect, like 
motes of dust dancing in the sunshine ; the 
amount to, at least, some fifty or sixty small 
grains of sand. Jupiter beams like a fine 
bright orange, while Saturn rivals the mag- 
nitude of a billiard-ball, Uranus resembles a 
phosphorescent cherry; Neptune might be 
taken for a still more faintly luminous plum. 
The apparent distance between these revolv- 
ing orbs may be measured by scores and 
hundreds of yards; while the constellations 
ot fixed stars are outlying in space at such 
extreme distances, that no change in their 
aspect, no alteration in the perspective of 
their groups, is perceptible to an ordinary 
observer, if we flit from the planetary pea to 
the orange, or from the orange to the plum, 
In companionship with most of these, are 
satellites or moons, whose dimensions are as 
variable as those of the planets themselves, 
though we know of no moon so small as 
many of the telescopic planets. Thus, Titan, 
Saturn’s sixth satellite in point of distance, 
discovered by Huygens, is much more bulky 
than Mercury, and only a trifle smaller thar 
Mars. 

Let us cautiously (for fear of burning our 
wings) approach the common centre and parent 
of our own planetary family ; for the latest 
system of cosmogony makes him, materially, 
the father of us all. From his substance are 
believed to have been born, at the will of the 
Great Artificer, planets, and from them their 
satellites; from the sun, too, comets and 
aérolites. As we draw near to the mighty 
luminary, we perceive black, angular, irre- 
gular spots, surrounded by a penumbra or 
half-obscure fringe with radiating puckers, 
like those of a muslin frill, They contract 
and expand, opening and closing like the 
thunderclouds observed in a stormy sky. Did 
we dare to venture nearer, we should find 
that these luminous and flickering stripes are 
the crests of immense waves of flame, or in- 
candescent gas, agitated by the heavings and 
tossings to and fro of the solar atmosphere. 
But the portion of the sun’s disc which is 
exempt from spots is far from. shining with 
uniform brilliancy. The ground of its pattern 
—to borrow a homely phrase—is thinly over- 
spread with a multitude of little black spots 
or spores, which are ina state of continual 
change, as if curdled matter, or some cheml- 
cal precipitate, were rising and sinking in & 
trausparent fluid. We can almost see that an 
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eddying luminous flood is intermingled and|three hundred years, to perform a similar 
boiling up together with another non-lumin-| feat of navigation, if sailing at the same rate, 
ous tide, without any actual mixture or com-|round the sun, The study, therefore, of 
bination of the two taking place. solar geography, and anything like extensive 
When the Jesuit Scheiner first discovered | solar travels, must be difficult undertakings 
the spots on the sun, he dared not publish | for dwellers on the sun, unless their term of 
his discovery, although he confided it to a/lifeis very much more extended than our own, 
few of his most intimate pupils. After| After this, think of the magnitude of that 
| repeated observations had removed all doubt | magnificent luminary, the Dog-star, which is 
as to their existence, he consulted the Pro-/| calculated to be eight times as large as the 
vincial Father of his Order, a zealous peri-| sun. 
| patetic philosopher, who refused to believe inj Weight, or the force of gravity, is twenty- 
anything of the kind, because Aristotle had | eight times as powerful at the surface of the 
said that the sun is all over shining with) sun as it is at the surface of the earth. A 
| light. “Ihave several times read my Aris-| full-grown man, like one of ourselves, if he 
totle,” he sagely observed, “from beginning | fell on the sun, from a height equal to his 
to end, and I can assure you that he mentions| own stature, would be smashed as if he had 
| not a syllable about it, Go, my son; make|thrown himself from an earthly steeple, 
| yourself easy, and take it for certain that | Elephants and rhinoceroses, weighing twenty- 
what you suppose to be spots on the sun are|eight times as much as they do in their 
| nothing but flaws in your glasses, or your) terrestrial haunts, would be immoveable 
eyes.” Scheiner obeyed his superior’s advice, | fixtures ; their muscles would not serve to 
said no more about the spots on the sun,| stir them, were ill-luck to convey them toa 
and retired, after admitting that his eyes| solar forest. A Daniel Lambert, sent to the 
must be in the wrong, and Aristotle in the} sun for exhibition, would sink to the ground, 
right. But the spots on the sun were not to| and would be flattened and outspread by the 
be so put down, A senator of Augsbourg,| force of his own weight, like a loose bag of 
named Veiser, who had heard whispers about | quicksilver here. Supposing the existence of 
the novel heresy, wrote to Galileo, The|a solar population—a hypothesis which is 
great astronomer replied that Scheiner’s eyes} generally accepted, and on rational grounds, 
were as good as need be, and that he himself! at present—we must believe them to be little 
had watched those spots for some time past. | fragile creatures, with frames of the utmost 
The size of these ever-changing spots is| lightness and a The only bodily 
| sometimes exceedingly great, covering a| constitution which seems possible under the 
superficies several times larger than the| conditions in which they are placed, is ana- 
whole surface of the earth, were it spread out} logous to that with which popular imagina- 
flat, instead of being spherical. ‘The first| tion has endowed the sylphs of the air, and 
result of this discovery was the proof that| the fairies of the wood; they must be made 
the sun, which had always been regarded as|up of dew and vapour, held together by 
perfectly motionless in the midst of the} gossamer bones, and cobweb muscles. 
nniverse, had a rotary movement on its} ‘The spots on the sun also led to the dis- 
own axis. By observing the time that each! covery of its physical constitution. It was 
spot required to return to the same apparent | found by ingenious observations that those 
position, it was found that the sun performed | spots are nothing else than holes through 
acomplete revolution in about five-and-twenty| which the body itself of the luminary is 
days and a half. Thus, the hour of a solar) caught sight of. The sun, therefore, is com- 
day,—which day, however, can scarcely have! posed of two very different materials, namely, 
an alternation of light and darkness, like|the internal mass, which is a solid body 
ours,—is equal to a whole terrestrial day and’ non-luminous, and black; and a superfici 
something more. ‘The difference gives a! envelope, which consists of a light stratum of 
slight idea of the relative magnitude of the} inflamed substance, whence the star appears 
two respective globes; time, or rather its|to derive its light-and-heat-giving power. 
means of measurement, bears here a certain | An elastic fluid, elaborated on the dark sur- 
proportion to space. ‘he size of the sun is! face of the sun, and floating upwards through 
oppressive to think of. If we suppose the| the luminous coat, would force it aside tem- 
earth placed in the middle of the sun, like! porarily, like the drawing back of a curtain, 
the kernel inside a peach, so that their two| and so produce the effect of spots. This 
centres coincided, the entire orbit of the) notion gives two distinct atmospheres to 
moon would lie within the solid body of the} envelope the interior globe of the sun. He 
sun, about half-way between the centre and | rejoiceth asa giant to run his course—some- 
the surface. ‘To comprehend the truth,| where in the direction of the constellation 
therefore, we must conceive a spherical mass, | Hercules—and bedecks himself with light as 
whose radius stretches from the centre of the] it were with a garment. The latest observa- 
earth to twice the distance of the moon. A| tions suggest the belief that the sun has not 
vessel which circumnavigates the earth in! less than three distinct coats, 
three years, would require considerably more, The opinions of the learned on this curious 
than the longest human life, namely, nearly! poiut have changed completely and rapidly 
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Towards the close of the last century, one | known source of heat in oursystem. But now, 
Doctor Elliot was tried at the Old Bailey for|a bold philosopher, M. Boutigny (d’Evreux), 
the murder of one Miss Boydell, in a fit of| who backs his theory by facts and experi- 
jealous rage. His friends defended him,| ments, holds that the planets are the direct 
successfully, on the plea of madness; they| and immediate offspring of the sun, without 
brought before the jury certain writings, in| the intervention of a blow from a comet, ora 
which the doctor maintained that the light} condensation of the solar atmosphere. The 
of the sun came from what he called a dense | satellites, being the children of the plane 
and universal aurora; in short, an aurora] are consequently the grandchildren of the 
borealis, which entirely surrounded the mass | sun by lineal descent. 

of the sun. He also endeavoured to prove| M. Boutigny considers the central sphere of 
that the sun, in spite of the torrents of light| the sun as a body in the spheroidal state, 
and heat which it unceasingly pours over the| preserved from the action of its own blazing 
planetary system, might still itself enjoy so| atmosphere by the property which it pos- 
moderate a temperature at its actual surface | sesses of reflecting caloric. The entire sun 
as to be habitable. A few years later, William | has a movement of rotation on its axis, and 
Herschell astonished the world by adopting| every one of its atoms takes part in the same 
the criminal lunatic’s ideas. He declared} movement. Independent of this motion, the 


that the matter which causes the sun to 
shine is neither a liquid nor an elastic fluid, | 
but a stratum of phosphoric clouds floating | 
in the sun’s transparent atmosphere. The) 
lower atmosphere is not luminous, but merely 
reflects the light of the upper one. Arago, 
by means of poleriscopic experiments, has 
furnished what is considered proof that the 
luminous portion of the sun is of a gaseous 
nature. Mr. Thomas Woods deduces, from | 
photographic resu!ts, the probability that the | 
nature of the sun is analogous to that of) 
flame, since their results are identical, Each 
solar atmosphere, separated by a certain 
interval, is endowed with independent move- | 
ments, The thickness of the atmospheres is 
estimated at between two and three thousand 
miles. Modern science, which has swept the | 
inhabitants of the moon into nothingness by 
the ever increasing assurance that the moon 
has no respirable atmosphere, has given 
almost official authority to the fact that 
organised beings dwell on the surface of the 





sup, and exist unscorched by his ardent rays. 
Buffon’s cosmological theory, that a comet, | 
striking the sun obliquely, knocked off, 


sun and every one of its molecules are ani- 
mated by the vibratory motion observed in 
all bodies in the spheroidal state. And now, 
let us not forget the enormous volume of the 
sun,—so great, that all the planets and their 
satellites put together scarcely make the six 
hundred and fiftieth part of it. These points 
laid down, what more is wanted to make the 
planets to be born of the sun? Nothing but 
vibrations of great force and amplitude, for 
the projection of a portion ot the sun’s own 
substance beyond his incandescent or exterior 
atmosphere. Of this nature are the volcanic 
eruptions and the earthquakes on our own 
globe, which are propagated by vibrations, 
waves, or undulations, The sun having 4 
movement of rotation from west to east, 
everything which proceeds from the sun 
must have also a rotatory movement from 
west to east, and, moreover, a motion of pro- 
gression in the same direction. The satellites 
are also part and parcel of the sun, but sub- 
sequently shot into space by the explosive 
force of the planets around which they now 
revolve. The moon, for iastance, is the 
daughter of the earth. Unless the tearing 


splashes of igneous matter of various dimen-| up, and the projection of a portion of our 
sions, and so produced the planets and their | globe into open space be admitted, it is im- 
satellites, has long fallen into disrepute, and| possible to explain satisfactorily the hol- 
at the present day has received its death-|lowing-out of the basins which contain the 
blow, from the current belief that the mass| oceans ; whilst it is naturally accounted for, 
of a comet is next to nothing. To this|by admitting the projection of the forty- 
succeeded the hypothesis of Laplace, who/|ninth part (reckoning by bulk) of the earth’s 
maintained that our whole solar system was | substance, which cast-off portion now forms 
once a vast rotatory nebula, rarefied by exces-|the lunar sphere. Such explosions are 
sive heat, and whose limits reached beyond | doubtless going on at the present day in 
the orbit of Neptune; that the planets|other. worlds. When. the explosions take 
were formed by the process of cooling and | place in a direction which is not far from 


condensation, at the successively-outward 
boundary of this fiery atmosphere, from 
zones of vapour that were thrown off from 
the plane of its equator as they gradually 
hardened and contracted into smaller dimen- 
sions. Buffon and Laplace agree on one 
point ; they both of them make the planets 
proceed from the sun. Everyone is now of 
the same opinion in that respect. Nobody 


perpendicular, the force which occasions 
them is combined with the centrifugal force, 
and the solar material may be projected in 
masses sufficiently considerable, and to dis- 
tances sufficiently great to form the planets 
of our system. On the other hand, when the 
explosions shoot out their charge in either of 
the other directions, the small masses which 
alone can be projected beyond the limits of 





scarcely ventures to doubt that the earth is|the sun’s blazing atmosphere, are thereby 
of igneous origin; and the sun is the only | destined to traverse the heavens in all direc 
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tions, and become comets, aérolites, or aste- 
roids, with orbits more or less elliptical, and 
sometimes even irregular, causing them to 
wander from system to system. 

Olbers was of opinion that the telescopic | 
planets were simply the remains of a former 
planet which had burst into fragments. 
Arago favours this opinion, which receives a 

werful corroboration from the strange fact 
related by Varro, which appears to have) 
occurred about eighteen hundred and thirty- | 
one years before the Christian era: “the| 

lanet Venus was seen to change its diameter, 

its colour, its shape, and its course.” The 
doubling, or division of several comets, is a 
well-observed and well-proved phenomenon ; 
but the most remarkable circumstance is the 
discovery, on the very same day of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, in Europe and 
America respectively, of a new satellite of 
Saturn. According to M. Boutigny’s ideas, 
this new satellite was discovered immediately 
after its birth, or projection ; that is to say, 
that Saturn is still agitated by grand vibra- 
tory movements, in which the centrifugal 
force predominates, It is scarcely possible 
to admit that Saturn, who has been con- 
stantly watched ever since the discovery of 
the last satellite but one, should have been 
able to hide from so many prying eyes the 
new-hatched bantling, whose existence has 
been so recently signalised. 

Aérolites are presumed to be shot out 
from volcanoes in the sun in a direction 
parallel or obliquely inclined to its axis of 
rotation, The opinion is confirmed by the| 
smallness of their size, and their property of | 
being self-luminous, which is a property) 
belonging exclusively to the sun. A meteor 
has been seen to appear in the firmament, at 
a distance double that of the moon from the 
earth, and to direct its course towards our 
planet ; but, on passing in theneighbourhood 
of the moon, it described a curve convex to 
the earth, rushed towards the moon, and dis- 
appeared, Its luminosity was, therefore, not 
owing to any combustion in our atmosphere. 
Aérolites have been supposed to come from 
lunar volcanoes; but the moon has never 
possessed volcanoes, thongh she has moun- 
tains in plenty, and though she herself is of 
voleanic origin. 

To sum up. 


Planets, celestial meteors, and 
wrolites, are all the immediate offspring of 
the sun, as satellites are the offspring of their 
respective planets, Consequently, the matter 
of which our system is composed, must be 
essentially of the sume, or very similar nature, 


throughout. Gold m Venus would tally 
with gold in Jupiter, Earthly ice would be 
homogeneous with the ice of Saturn. 

But, if all the bodies of our planetary 
system are the progeny of the sun, whence 
comes the sun himself? From another 
much: more volaminous sun, to whom ours 
would be nothing but a planet, or a 
satellite merely, Aud this other sun a 
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From a third, vaster still. And, after that 
what then? And again, what then i 
To what first commencement can we trace 
the life, the laws, and the movement, which 
the Eternal Almighty Ruler has ordained 
to exist throughout His Universe? What- 
ever he may do, and wherever he may seek, 
the proudest human intellect is obliged at 
last to bow and worship before the incom- 
prehensible power of the Supreme Governor 
of suns and worlds, All we know is, that 
before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever the earth and the world were made, 
there was One who ruled from everlasting, 
and who will rale world without end. 


THE DEVIL’S MARK. 


On the morning of August the first, sixteen 
hundred and fourteen, the village of Ham- 
bledon was the scene of much lively bustle 
which rallied chiefly round the dwelling of 
Master Simon, farrier, blacksmith, and wheel- 
wright for the township. Master Simon's 
only daughter Rose—the White Rose of 
Hambledon, the folks called her—was goin 
to be married that day to her cousin, Richar 
Nicholl, who had come to Hambledon about 
a year before to work at the forge for his 
kinsman, whose strength was declining, and 
had fallen in love at once with the pretty and 
warm-hearted Rose, ‘They were a very well- 
matched couple of young people, for if she 
was as blooming and sweet as her name, 
Richard was the goodliest man in that parish, 
and many another. She was nineteen, and 
he was twenty-six—both of them in the full 
glow and excellence of youth. 

The forge fire was out that morning, and 
if any traveller’s horse had chosen to cast a 
shoe near the village, he must have gone a 
couple of miles further, to Wistlebank, before 
the damage could have been repaired, In 
Master Simon’s cottage were collected half 
the women of the place, but Rose’s chamber 
was the favourite point, for there the young 
maiden’s toilet was being accomplished by 
half-a-dezen of her particular friends. We 
ought not to go into that mysterious sanctum, 
I know ; but for the telling of our story it is 
necessary that we should look through the 
doorway and over the heads of the crowding 
gossips, and listen also to the remarks of the 
handmaidens engaged in their agreeable 
tasks. The costume of those days was not 
remarkable either for its picturesqueness or 
its grace ; but Rose’s pretty shape and sweet 
face were proof against its disfigurements, 
She stood in the centre of the room, fair and 
blushing, in a petticoat of remarkable stiff- 
ness and a bodice of preternatural length, 
her gold-coloured hair rolled up elaborately 
and a highly-starched raff iving close at han 
to imprison her round white throat. 

There was not one of the half-dozen friends 
so beautiful as Rose; but one of them—the 
chief it seemed—from her being the putter 
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on of the bows and decorative paraphernalia 
of the dress, had a singular countenance— 
cold, repellant, and stone-grey. The blackness 
of her eyebrows, which ‘met and were de- 
pressed over her eyes, gave her a furtive, 
stealthy expression, and her narrow scarlet 
lips, while they indicated a sensual disposi- 
tion, showed also one of cruelty and vindic- 
tiveness. She was older than most of the 
girls, but still quite young, and had preten- 
sions to beauty which she was more ready to 
assert than others were to allow. Everybody, 
however, Rose included, treated her with a 
certain respect, for she was waiting-woman 
to my lady the wife of Sir Roger Bedinfield, 
at Hambledon Hall. Her name was Mistress 
Gilbert, and she was reputed to possess 
philters and love-charms, which in those good 
old times were held in high repute, not only 
amongst silly maidens but even amongst wise 
and discreet matrons. One charm, however, 
Mistress Gilbert did not: possess—that charm 
which would have charmed Richard Nicholl’s 
heart out of his bosom. Her disappointed 
hopes had been a sly theme of talk many a 
time in the village, and even Rose herself had 
shared in it, Possibly that was the reason 
why, when Mistress Gilbert’s chilly hands 
glided so stealthily about her person, a slight 
shiver kept running over her flesh. 

“You are cold, Rose,” said the waiting- 
woman; “shut the window, some of you. 
You shudder all over when you are touched.” 

“Tt can’t be that her enemy is walking 
over the place where her grave is to be,” 
remarked a careless young body who looked 
straight at Mistress Gilbert, and then turned 
red under the cold scrutiny that she received 
from her cruel eyes. 

“Rose is too good to have an enemy. 
Every one loves her,” said the waiting-woman 
slowly: directly she had spoken she ap- 
proached her lips to the white polished 
shoulder, and blew softly at a tiny brown 
mark, and then brushed it with her hand 
carelessly. 

“You will have to blow a long time before 
you blow away that little mole, Mistress 
Gilbert,” laughed Rose : “ I was born with it.” 

“T am short-sighted this morning—I mis- 
took it for a fly:” and the waiting-woman 
began to arrange the starched ruff. 

Rose would have been glad to dispense 
with the honour of Mistress Gilbert’s com- 
pany at her marriage ; because Richard Nicholl 
did not like her, and also because the waiting- 
woman’s aspirations after the handsome 

oung smith, offended her feminine pre- 
judices ; but Mistress Gilbert invited herself 
for the purpose of dressing the bride, and 
even lent her taste and skill in composing 
the attire to be worn on the occasion, so there 
was no evading her cold, uncomfortable pre- 
sence, 
chamber, and Rose’s beauty was eclipsed as 
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When the ceremony was over in the) 


| 


(Conducted by 


her father, Richard as fine as herself, and the 
male friends of the family. 

Richard received her with a fine honest 
blush, which was more softly reflected on her | 
own face; and, after a short interval, the whole 
company fell into order, two and two, to walk 
across the green to church, where Parson 
Phillips was waiting to marry the young 
pair. My Lady Beidinfield and two of her 
daughters had thought right to honour the 
ceremony by coming to look on from the 
elevation of the family pew, and afterwards 
to praise the rustic grace of the Wh‘te Rose 
of Hambledon. Mistress Lucy Bedinfield 
and her sister Elizabeth would have given 
half their rich clothing for a tint out of her 
cheeks: they were but sickly young gentle- 
women on whose complexions Mistress Gil- 
bert’s various washes had no effect at all, 
unless it were to make them deader and duller 
than even Nature—who coloured them in one 
of her penurious, pallid moods—had ever in- 
tended. 

When Rose walked out of church, her 
pretty blue eyes downcast, and holding 
Richard’s arm, the folks inside blessed her 
softly as became the place, and those outside 
gave them a cheer, after which the bells rang 
out a famous wedding peal. Mistress Gil- 
bert’s clayey visage looked colder and more 
clayey than ever as they disappeared. Nobody 
heeded her, and she did not choose to follow 
the returning party to Master Simon’s house; 
but when my Lady Bedinfield, the rabble 
being dispersed, issued stately from the fax‘ly 
pew with her daughters behind her, she was 
graciously told that she might walk with 
them to the Hall. Perhaps my lady loved 
a little gossip as much as if she were a mere 
common person ; and, ifso, her waiting-woman 
was just the person to gratify her, not being 
in the least scrupulous that her intelligence 
should be fact rather than fiction. 

“They are a pretty pair of lovers, I’m 
sure, and Rose’s dress was uncommon gay ;” 
said Lady Bedinfield, who had a mother’s 
heart. 

“ Her cheek could not have looked fresher 
if it had been painted. Gilbert, your new 
wash for the face is quite useless ;” querulously 
observed Mistress Elizabeth : “I am sure it 
dries the skin.” 

“ Natural roses have the finest bloom,” re- 

lied Lady Bedinfield, who had been a beauty 
herself and was still a handsome woman. 
She sometimes had a little spite against her 
daughters for being so unmanageably plain. 

“ Rose Nicholl’s bloom looks natural,” said 
Mistress Gilbert with an air of sarcustic re- 
spect ; “ it looks even brighter than nature. 

“You are jealous, Gilbert ; we know all 
about the young suitor’s indifference to black 
eyes when blue ones are willing to shine on 
him,” returned Lady Bedinfield with a jolly 
laugh—she was above — for her waiting- 


far as it could be by her stiff clothing, she| woman's feelings, and, besides, she had just 
was ushered into the living-room ; where were | been touched and pleased by the pretty scene 
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in the church. A marriage always refreshed 
her, and made her think of her own youth. 
Mistress Gilbert’s face blushed lividly. 


and his young wife. She dropped behind and 
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speak low that Elizabeth may not hear. How 
does this powder affect one ?” 

“It preserves youth, makes the skin 


That taunt was not needed to increase ‘the /smooth, and gives it a bloom like a little 
deadly hatred she had conceived for Richard 


child’s ; but it is highly dangerous.” 
“How dangerous! Is it a poison?” 


would not answer when spoken to. Lady| Mistress Elizabeth, overhearing the mys- 
Bedinfield called to her just as they were |terious whispering, crept stealthily behind 
entering the house, and said in the same tone |her door, watched through a chink, and 
of mockery: “If Rose’s beauty is all paint,|listened. The arrival of Sir Henry Caven- 








why don’t you put it on too, Gilbert ?” 

“T did not say it was all paint, my lady. I 
wish it were. It would be the less harm,” 
replied the waiting-woman. 

“If it is neither Nature nor paint, what is 
| it?” asked Lady Bedinfield. 

“Tt is devil’s beauty. I saw his mark 
on her neck to-day,” eaid Mistress Gilbert. 

Lady Bedinfield laughed again, but this 


Scarcely any one in these very good old times 


spot of superstition, and she was neither 
better nor wiser than her age. She entered 
her house in silence, and Mistress Gilbert, 
pacing her room that night vehemently, as a 
caged wild beast newly caught, rejoiced to 
think that she had dropped on her rival’s 
fair fame the first deadly drop of that corro- 
| sive poison which she hoped ere long to see 
blacken and blast it utterly. 


Il. 


| Tue apartments of the two sisters at 

Bedinfield Hall adjoined, and Mistress Gilbert 
passed from one to the other attending on 
the young ladies. There was company that 
day ; especially, there was one young gallant 
named Sir Henry Cavendish, whom either 
of the girls would have been proud to cap- 
tivate ; for, not only was he handsome, brave, 
and accomplished, but he was also wealthy. 
Mistress Lucy stood before her mirror, fully 
dressed ; but there was dissatisfaction on 
her countenance,—she had small, delicate 
features, but her skin was cloudy, her eyes 
were lacking in brilliance. Mistress Eliza- 
beth was even worse favoured; for her 
visage was long and lean as well as colour- 





time in a less loud and assured manner, | 


| was altogether free from the black plague- | 


| dish had sown jealousy between the sisters. 
“It is a mineral poison; but with care 
jand in very small quantities, it is safe. 
|In a week you would be as fair as Rose 
Nicholl? Will you try it? or do you fear the 
| risk ?” 
| “O! I will try it. I would try anything 
| to have a face like the young smith’s wife ; 
| but promise me not to let Elizabeth have’ 
any.” 

Mistress Gilbert gave the required pledge, 
and then stole away to her own chamber to 
|fetch the powder. The watcher waited for 
/her return impatiently. When Gilbert re- 
| entered the room, she brought in her hand a 
small box of ebony, which she opened with a 
key attached to a chain hidden under her ruff. 
Elizabeth listened breathlessly; but she 
could not quite catch all that was said. But 
she saw a small packet given to her sister, and 
by her, after a portion of its contents had been 
extracted for immediate use, deposited in her 
jewel box. How that taken out was used, she 
could not see; for Mistress Gilbert carried it 
to where stood the ewer and basin, and 
thither Mistress Lucy went to apply it ; but 
she heard the waiting-woman say, “It will 
sink—mingle it well with the water ;” so 
she conjectured that it was something to be 
swallowed, and determined that she herself 
would soon have a face as fair as Rose, the 
smith’s wife, if it only depended on taking 
the powder hidden in the jewel-box. 

The pa of the powder made no 
perceptible improvement in Mistress Lucy’s 
face that day, and Sir Henry Cavendish was 
by no means charmed out of his senses ; but, 
in the course of the week, there was certainly 
a change for the better, and Mistress Eliza- 














less, and her eyes were not so perfectly set as| beth—who had not yet found an opportunity 
they might have been. The waiting-woman| to lay her hands upon any of the powder— 
had suffered something from their tongues) became more and more eager to profit by its 
that morning, as her chafed and hurried| beautifying effects. One evening Mistress 
manner betrayed. | Lucy left Ler chain with the jewel-box key 
“You will soon be of no more use to us| fastened to it on her table, and her sister, 
than a mole, Gilbert. Can you not see how | who had never ceased to watch, availed her- 
thick my complexion is to-day?” said Mistress | self of this chance to possess herself of a 
Lucy, pointing at her own reflection in the | good portion of what remained of the powder, 
es she always laid the blame of Nature’s| She immediately mixed a little of it with 
efects on her abigail. water, and drank it. 


“Yes, Mistress Lucy, I see—” 


Very soon she was seized with pain, nausea, 
tated a minute, opened the door to look into | and sickness ; but not so severely as to enforce 
the passage, and then whispered, hurriedly, | greater caution in using the powder, for she 


she hesi- 


“Lhave a powder that I got from Mistress 
Turner in London; but if I let you have 
some, my lady must never know.” 

“Ah, good Gilbert, I will not tell her ;— 


| repeated the dose daily. She suffered, but 
|her skin acquired a clearness which it had 
| never worn before, and this would have recon- 
.ciled her to anything short of martyrdom, 
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Her store being exhausted, and the key 
falling no more into her possession, she was 
obliged for a time to desist from her be- 
guiling experiments, Mistress Lucy, how- 
ever, still steadily continued her applications, 
—she used the water in which the powder 
was dissolved as a cosmetic,—but, though her 
pamnplexion became clear, it did not gain the 
much-coveted bloom of the village smith’s 
wife. Both the sisters would occasionally 
visit her in her cottage, and as Rose’s beauty 
was on the blush always when they so 
honoured her, they went away each time 
more emulous and more envious than before. 
At last Mistress Gilbert’s ebony box was 
empty, and no more of the powder could be 
obtained, until Sir Roger Bedinfield went up 
to London with his family, when the cele- 
brated Mistress Turner might be induced to 
part with more at a price something like 
twice its weight in gold. Mistress Lucy was 
very impatient of this delay, but at length, 
though Mistress Turner was then in trouble, 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in 
the Tower, a supply was obtained from 
another person, and the beautifying diaci- 
pline was recommenced by the elder sister 
at once, Whether some more deadly in- 
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gredient was now mingled with it, or it was 
unskilfully prepared, or, what is still more 
probable, Mistress Lucy. used. it incautiously, 
and too often, it now began to work on the 
muscles of the face, and the miserable girl 


awoke one morning with her mouth drawn 
on one side, and frightfully disfigured, 
Mistress Gilbert, terrified at her appearance, 
and rightly attributing it to the cosmetic, to 
shield herself from all suspicion, immediately 
exclaimed that her young Taal was bewitched 
—and, as {all new or ill-understood disease 
was, in these good old times, laid to super- 
natural influences, this was readily believed. 
But, bewitehed or poisoned, poor young 
Mistress Lucy’s days of vanity were past. 
and she would never charm Sir Henry 
Cavendish, or any gay gallant, with her face 
again. Mistress Elizabeth was so much 
shocked and grieved for some days that she 
forgot to profit by all the opportunities that, 


at this crisis, fell in her way for appropriating | 


the powder; and, when she recovered her 
spirits, and looked for it in the jewel-box, she 
found that it had been removed, At first 
she thought of frightening Mistress Gilbert 
into giving her some by threatening to tell 
Jady Bedinfield; but caution interposed to 
remind her how many petty secrets of hers 
the waiting-woman could employ against her 
if so disposed. Therefore she determined to 
wait until they returned in spring to Hamble- 


don, when she would endeavour to get at the | 


precious store kept in the ebony box itself. 


11, 
Lady Bedinfield devoted herself like a 





| 
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where the only amusements were such ag 
her health and spirits were far too broken 
to enjoy—they might be seen almost daily 
wandering through the shrubberies together, 
or sitting under the trees. Poor Mistress 
Lucy could not bear to be seen by the most 
intimate friends, or even by the villagers; 
and, the idea that she had been bewitched, 
gained ground fast. 

Mistress Gilbert was one of those patient 
haters, who never balk themselves of their 
revenge by rushing upon it prematurely, To 
screen her own malpractices, she had said at 
first, that Mistress Lucy was bewitched; but 
it did not oceur to her then to turn this to 
the furtherance of her schemes against Rose 
Nicholl, One lovely June evening, however, 
in passing by the smith’s cottage, she saw a 
gathering of the village goodies, who told 
her that the White Rose, her detested rival, 
had just got a little son; and, a week or 
two later, she saw the young mother herself 
standing at her open window with the child 
in her arms, and the stalwart smith leaning 
in, making gentle paternal advances, to her 
great and laughing delight. Mistress Gil- 
bert’s heart felt like a lump of molten lead 
in her bosom at this picture. She stopped 
and looked at it wickedly over the hedge for 
several minutes, and then rushed rapidly 
homewards. Her plan was maturing. 

A dreadful scene greeted her when she 
arrived ; the house was in an uproar. Every- 
body running hither and thither, calling for 
this thing and that, in frantic haste. Mistress 
Elizabeth was ill, she was dying—dying in 
agonies ; her shrieks could be heard half over 
the house. 

“She is poisoned,” said Lady Bedinfield, 
who was shuddering and weeping by her 
daughter’s writhing form ; but Mistress Gil 
bert, bending over the bed her ash-grey face, 
said: “No, I have seen these convulsions 
before ; she is bewitched, like Mistress Lucy.” 

Everyone in the room paused aghast with 
their remedies, but Lady Bedintield said, 
“Who can pursue our family with such a 
relentless hatred? Whom have we any of 
us injured? There is worthy Parson Phillips 
coming to our aid ; let him be admitted.” 

While the minister recited his prayers, 
Mistress Elizabeth died. “She has been 
poisoned,” he also observed ; but the doctor, 
not being able to name the drug that had 
killed her, solemnly countenanced Mistress 
Gilbert’s idea, that she had been bewitched. 
The waiting-woman was not long in discover- 
ing where Mistress Elizabeth had found her 
fatal draught. Advantage had been taken of 
her absence to break open the ebony box and 
abstract the coametic powder. Too large an 


| internal dose had done its work for ever. 


From the time of her sister’s death, poor 
Mistress Lucy’s health also began fast to de 
cline. She beeame subject to long fits of melan- 


good mother to her afflicted daughter ; and,!choly depression, and more than ever evade 
when they retired to their country-house— | seeing strangers. Still she would go out of 
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doors, and her favourite haunt was a sunny 
knoll in the plantations, where she would sit 
for hours with either her mother or Mistress 
Gilbert. Any sudden noise ; even the flight of 
a bird from one branch to another, would 
cause her to tremble convulsively, as if with 
overwhelming dread ; for the poor girl had 
heard it said that she was bewitched, and 
the idea worked in her imagination until she 
believed it. It happened one morning while 
in the wood, as usual, that Rose Nicholl— 
with her baby in her arms on her way to the 
Hall, to show him to Lady Bedinfield, as she 
had received commands to do—passed within 
sight of Mistress Lucy and the waiting- 
woman. Rose was singing as blithely as any 
bird, and never noticed the two under the 
trees; but Mistress Lucy began to shudder 
and cry out, 

“Is it Rose Nicholl that has bewitched you, 
Mistress Lucy?” asked Mistress Gilbert, 
earnestly. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the nervous creature, 
following the retreating figure with wild 
eyes. 

Me I always thought so! I saw the devil’s 
mark upon her neck the day she was mar- 


ried,” cried the waiting-woman, triumphantly. | 
When they returned home, Mistress Lucy | 


told her mother that all her deformity and 
all her present illness had been inflicted upon 
her by the malice of Rose Nicholl, the smith’s 
wife, and that the sight of her threw her into 
convulsions such as those in which her sister 
died. Lady Bedinfield was troubled, but 
suspicious. She consulted her husband, who 
was remarkable for anything rather than 
sagacity, and proposed to have Rose tried by 


one of the common prickers who made it | 


their business to go from place to place 
discovering witches and bringing them to 
punishment. Sir Roger consented, and Mis- 
tress Gilbert having undertaken to pro- 
duce a witch-finder, innocent, unconscious 
Rose was indicated to him as a suspected 
person ; and, full of the importance of his 
terrible office, the pricker went to the smith’s 
house, when he was at his forge. Master 
Simon also was away from home, and Rose, 
with her baby asleep in her lap, sat sewing 
diligently, like the good housewife and house- 
mother that she was. The 
an entrance into the cottage by pleading that 
he had walked far and was tired ; so the un- 
suspicious Rose bade him rest himself, and 
gave him some refreshment. Presently two 
of the village women sauntered in, ostensibly 
to see the baby, but in reality, by pre-concert 
with the pricker, to help in the examination. 
They all began to talk, and presently led the 
conversation round to the subject of witches 
and warlocks. There had been many hun- 
dreds of wicked and cruel executions in Eng- 
land during recent years for the crime of 
witcheraft, and Rose had heard of them, like 
others: indeed, a witch had been swum and 
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own memory. She expressed great commi- 
seration for this old woman, and said that 
she believed many unfortunates were the 
victims of the malice of their enemies, rather 
than real criminals, as was pretended, The 
pricker took umbrage at this remark, perhaps 
because Mistress Gilbert’s bribe lay heavy on 
his conscience at the moment; and, thinking 
to daunt Rose, he exclaimed, that she herself 
| was a notorious witch and evil-liver, and he 
was there to prove it, 

Rose started up ; and, when the two women 
approached to lay hold on her, she broke from 
them, and rushed out at the door shrieking: 
“Richard, Richard, help me!” 

The hammer was not going in the forgo 
just then, and the smith heard her. Clutch- 
ing a stout cudgel, he ran to the spot; and, 
while the two assistants decamped, he seized 
the pricker in a grasp like a vice, and, with- 
out waiting for explanation, proceeded to 
belabour him so soundly that the miserable 
official was likely to have a skin full of 
sorely-aching bones for a month to come, 

When her husband paused, Rose said, 
bitterly weeping: “He is a witch-finder, 
Richard, and declares that I am a witch. He 
came here to prove it, O, where, where shall 
we fly? You know, dear husband, that I am 
| your own true wife, and no wicked witch. 
Don’t you, love?” She clung to him beseech- 
ingly. In those good old times there were 
few ties of blood or of affection that did not 
break under this terrible accusation ; but the 
smith loved his Rose dearly ; and, having an 
intense antipathy to the manipulations of such 
odious gentry as the pricker, his wrath was 
so far increased by the idea that they might 
have been exercised on his young wife, as to 
find it indispensable to beat him again, and 
then to throttle him until he confessed that 
he had received a bribe from Mistress Gil- 
bert to accuse Rose. A second shaking made 
him give up the instrument with which he 
proposed to prick for the devil’s mark, which 
all witches bore on their persons, This 
instrument was a steel needle with a hollow 
handle, into which it retired under very 
slight pressure, coming out again when that 
pressure was withdrawn, so that though it 
appeared to run into the flesh, it in reality 
did not even break the skin; as the devil’s 
mark could be pricked, as was asserted 
without the witch feeling any pain and 
without blood following the withdrawal of 
the needle, this ingenious piece of mechanism 
answered every malicious purpose ; and, with 
its lying witness, did to death many a poor 
innocent wretch ; who, after conviction, was 
tortured into confessing every enormity that 
the diseased imaginations of wicked or super- 
stitious examiners could devise. The smith 
was something of a mechanician himself, 
and immediately discovered the secret of the 
instrument, which he determined to carry to 
| Parson Phillips. As luck would have it, 








drowned in Hambledon mill-pond within her| the minister coming across the green at the 
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moment, he hailed him to come in, and 
related what had been threatened against 
Rose. 

“These common prickers are common 
knaves, I hope you have ——,” the parson 
glanced significantly at the cudgel, as much 
as toadd, “used it well!” The smith nodded 
affirmatively. 

The pricker was trying to sneak off, but 
Richard stopped him, and said no—not until 
he had been before Sir Richard Bedinfield 
and had a judicial whipping as a cheat, 
and then a ducking by the village folk ; who 
would be glad to give him one when the 
saw how very readily they might, any, or all 
of them, be proved witches and wizards by 
the painless trial of the pricking instrument. 
A good number of the rustics had gathered 
at a respectful distance from the cottage, 
waiting for the issue of what was going on 
there, the news of which the two women had 
taken pains to spread ; and, when they saw 
the official dragged out by the smith, Parson 
Phillips following, and Rose looking out 
from the doorway, a few of them felt glad 
that the pretty white Rose of their village 
had escaped the dangerous trial; but when 
the smith came amongst them, and exhibited 
the trick of the witchtinder’s needle, nothing 
would satisfy them except the summary ad- 
niinistration of justice there and then; so 
the bruised wretch was hauled off to the 
mill-pond, ducked until he was half-dead, 
and then driven out of the village with 
hoots and execrations. 

Mistress Gilbert was foiled of her revenge 
for the present ; but, she said with a deadly 
tenacity : “Though he was not a true witch- 
finder, that does not make Rose Nicholl less 
a witch.” 

And the village began to look coldly on 
the smith’s wife, and to avoid passing near 
her door, lest she should blight them and 
theirs with her evil eye. 


IV. 


THE very name of witch was fatal in 
those good old times. No one could long bear 
it with impunity; and this poor Rose well 
knew. To see herself hated and feared 
poisoned her life with a dread that the 
ant feeling might extend itself to her 

usband, her father, and her child. Some- 
times she wished she were dead, as the only 
way of escape from the indignities and 
cruelties which she had heard of as inflicted 
upon other women, probably as innocent of 
witchcraft as herself. 


Six months after the visit of the pricker 


Mistress Lucy Bedinfield died ; and, the old 
report that she had been bewitched was 
revived, with the addition that it was Rose 


Nicholl, and Rose Nicholl only, who had' 


me upon her the spells that had destroyed 
er. 
Every calamity that happened in the vil- 
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smith’s wife. If an old person died from age, 
Rose had bewitched him or her ; if a baby 

rished from weakness, Rose had bewitched 
it ; if a crop failed, Rose had bewitched the 
seed ; if the corn, when heavy in the ear, 
was laid by violent rain, Rose had raised the 
storm ; if a horse cast a shoe, Rose had be- 
witched the nails, or the hammer, or the 
anvil. Rose might look as innocent and 
pretty as she would, but popular superstition 
declared her to be a witch, and popular perse- 
cution used her as one. 

Mistress Gilbert scarcely found her schemes 
march so quickly as she desired ; but, an un- 
expected aid came to her from another 
quarter, A poor old woman at Wistlebank 
was tried for witchcraft, and, under her tor- 
tures, she gave a list of names of persons 
whom she said she had herself seen at the 
Sabbath, or general meeting of witches and 
warlocks, She did not, at first, mention Rose 
Nicholl; but, the name being suggested to 
her, she also avowed that she had seen her, 
and no later ago than the previous Friday 
night. All the accused were immediately 
arrested, and carried before Sir Roger Bedin- 
field, and two other magistrates as sapient 
as himself. In vain did Richard Nicholh 
swear, that at the time his wife was stated to 
be present at the horrible mysteries of the 
witches’ Sabbath, she was sleeping comfort- 
ably at his side ; he was told that the devil 
deluded him by putting a semblance of her 
in her place, that he might not discover her 
nocturnal absences. ‘The poor smith was 
nearly maddened ; but, what answer could a 
man make to magistrates, who were 80 
deeply in the fiend’s confidence as to know 
every stratagem he employed ; Richard was 
persuaded of his wife’s innocence, but he 
could not prevail on others to believe in it ; 
and, though Parson Phillips protested against 
the confessions of an old woman crazed by 
pain being received as evidence against Rose 
and her so-called accomplices, no attention 
was paid to his remonstrance, and they were 
all confined until the day when they were to 
be tried. 

These must have been strange times 
that folks now call “good old times ;” when 
a man, who loved his wife more fondly than 
anything else in the world, could ejaculate 
fervently, “Thank God!” when he was told 
that she was dead. Two days after poor 
Rose was thrown into prison, Parson Phillips 
brought these tidings to the smith, and said 
that he had leave to bring her body home, 
and give her Christian burial. Terrified at the 


accusation brought against her, deprived of | 


her child and her husband, the young creature 
was seized with fever, aud died in her prison 
—by God’s mercy both the parson and 
Richard thought, for she thereby escaped the 
doom of her companions in mis cee | 
against whose names stands in the crimina 
records of the time, the fatal words—“con- 


lage was now laid to the charge of the | vict aud brynt.” 
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| ‘The smith brought his poor white Rose 
| home on the third anniversary of their mar- 
| riage; and, the next day, she was interred, with 
| all the rites of the church, amidst the too 
| late repentance of her persecutors, Master 
Simon and Richard stood by the grave in| 
| angry sorrow, and directly opposite them, 
| with her wicked eyes, fixed on the smith’s 
face, was Mistress Gilbert. As he was 
| moving away, at last their glances met ; the 
_ waiting-woman laughed triumphantly, and 
| pointed downwards at the coffin with a sig- 
| nificant air. Richard looked at her steadily 
| fora moment, and then said in a deep, con- 
centrated tone, which the hearers recalled 
afterwards as a tone of prophecy. “Ay, 
| Mistress Gilbert, there lies the body of my 
poor Rose that you hated, and her spirit is 
_ safe in Heaven. You may laugh now, but you 
| shall not laugh long. The day is near when 
| your body shall raise a lowe that shall be 
' sen from Whistlebank to Carnridge, and 
| ~ spirit shall skirl to be heard from 
| Hecklestone for three miles round.” Mis- 
| tress Gilbert only laughed the louder as she 
| marched away. 
But Richard Nicholl’s words came true, 
The Hecklestone was a tall block of} 
granite, set up in Hambledon park, on an 
| devation about a hundred sabi from the 
house, So long as it remained, there were 
| two marks upon the top, which tradition 
| mid were made by the burning hands of 
Mistress Gilbert ; she was set on fire acci- 
dentally, and, flying from the house, in her 
| agony she ran up to Hecklestone, scream- 
ing, and clung to it, blazing all over, until 
| the light was seen “from Whistlebank to 
Carnridge, and her cries were heard for 
| three miles round.” People ran to her help, 
| but the story goes that the fire resisted every 
tort to put it out. Mistress Gilbert was 
| burnt to ashes; and, wherever the wind 
| tattered them, says tradition, the ground was 
| fr ever after barren. 


REALLY DANGEROUS CLASSES. 


Taere are two classes of men eternally at 
| War with society —criminals and careless 
/ Pople ; but, while the law has amply pro- 

vided for the punishment of the first, it finds 
_ Adifficulty in dealing out retributive justice 
|r the second. A velvet-footed, light- 
| fingered lad approaches me stealthil from 
hind, and without causing me the slightest 
ily pain, or a moment’s mental uneasiness, 
| Keabstracts from my pocket a common hand- 
rehief of a value ranging between eighteen- 
| Pence and two-and-sixpence, and the sentence 
| f the court is, that he be imprisoned, with 
| lard labour, for the period of six calendar 
| Months, 
| ,A brawny, gaping, agricultural giant from 
| Me country, who supposes that the highly 
| dificult feat of walking the London streets 
| in be performed at once without training 
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or experience, may run against me with the 
force of a battering ram; may grind to de- 
struction one, if not both, of my favourite 
patent boots; may injure for months the 
agonising corns that are covered by the smil- 
ing, deceitful, faces of those boots ; may 
damage my slender Geneva watch beyond the 
skill of the cleverest refugee to repair ; may 
raise into mountainous heaps the smooth, 
flat surface of my irreproachable Corazza 
shirt ; may even seriously disfigure my fault- 
less, ae nose ; yet all this, according to 
the absurd usage of society, is to be balanced 
by the empty formulary “I beg your pardon,” 
and there is to be no custody, {no court, no 
judge, no jury, no sentence. 

An old woman with imperfect eyesight, 
who will not pay for a servant to attend 
upon her, or a young lady whose passion for 
romantic literature is greater than her _ 
dence, may, by the decree of a malicious fate, 
be found in the position of my next-door 
neighbour ; and, because the physical weak- 
ness of the first, or the mental novel-reading- 
in-bed weakness of the second, causes the 
chamber-curtains to be set on fire, I am con- 
demned at an uncertain time to walk the 
night along the giddy parapet, like Amina, in 
the opera; before the gaping eyes of an 
assembled multitude; dressed in nothin 
worth mentioning, except a pair of flanne 
drawers, with a child in one arm and a 
French clock in the other. I am burnt out 
of my favourite dwelling, and my easy-chair, 
my household gods, are reduced to charcoal 
and ashes ; I am transferred for many weeks 
to hastily chosen and inconvenient lodgings ; 
I have to prepare a long detailed report 
to obtain compensation from a sulky fire- 
office ; and the law, under all these injuries 
affords me neither reward nor conden: 
But if I am aroused by an attempted bur- 
glary in the dead of night, and I go down 
to my carefully-prepared ambush to find a 
miserable member of the dangerous classes 
fixed by my artful and penetrating spikes, 
and worried by my faithful and powerful 
mastiff, I have only to spend an hour enter- 
ing the charge with an energetic police- 
man and an affable inspector, and I am then 
allowed to retire to my comfortable bed to 
dream of the criminal offender who has 
injured himself more than he has injured 
me, and the weapons which the law has 

laced in my hands wherewith to punish 

im, 

A drover of imperfect humanity—whose 
desire to govern the unruly bullock is not 
tempered by a regard for the sufferings of the 
animal, or a calculation of the effect of over- 
driving upon the quality of the meat—may, 
by an intemperate indulgence in the illegal 
stimulus of a tenpenny nail at the end of his 
stick, goad a harmless beast, to the condition 
of an infuriated monster that nothing but 
the pole-axe will quell. This excited animal, 
after it has frightened my wife and her nurse- 
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maid into a pastrycook’s and fits, may—in | 
all probability will—overturn the perambu- | 
lator containing my two favourite children. 
Remedy I have none against the drover, 
for his gross act of carelessness; but, | 
when the excited animal comes to be dealt, 
out in the aceustomed form by the unsus-| 
ecting butcher, 1 may summons the latter | 
individual for selling unwholesome meat, | 
although it may not be so offensive as that of | 
the venison which stands by its side to be | 
sold at double its price. 

If the results of premeditated crime | 
are to be weighed against the results of| 
accidental carelessness, it is not difficult to 
see on which side the balance will prepon- | 
derate. Put the army of thieves, rogues and | 
vagabonds on one side, and see how soon | 
they will be outnumbered on the other by | 
the thoughtless, careless people, who form | 
what I consider the really dangerous classes. | 
There will be eccentric travellers who come 
down upon you in balloons in the darkness 
of the night; timid old men who, in the| 
place of pictures hang up fire-arms which 
explode at inconvenient seasons ; reckless cab- | 
men who run over children in crowded | 
streets as if they were mere chickens ; forget- 
ful servants who leave sharp-edged pails in 
dark passages; vermin exterminators who 
make arsenic rat-killing pies which fall in! 
the way of schoolboys ; scatterers of orange-| 
peel upon public footways; men who write 
important letters without either date or 
address; men who never fail to miss an 
appointment ; men who leave open razors in 
the way of little children; men who carry | 
walking sticks under their arms to destroy 
the eyes of the unwary; and those most 
trouble-giving of all the really dangerous| 
classes, the losers of rings, trinkets, purses, 
and ten-pound notes. Few people who have not 
devoted much attention to the subject can be 
aware of the vast amount of personal annoy- 
ance and inconvenience caused by the losers 
to the finders of ten-pound notes, 

I can imagine a man being driven mad by 
finding a constant succession of ten-pound 
notes. In the first place he is put in a 
painful position when he picks up the flimsy 
treasure-trove exposed to the wonder, 
curiosity, and ignorant envy of the passer- 
by. That got over, he has then to perform 
his duty as a citizen, having, probably, to 
bestow much reflection upon what that duty | 
may be. He makes a personal communi-| 
cation to the authorities of the Bank of 
England ; he causes several handbills to be| 
poe and posted at the different station-| 

ouses; and he frames an advertisement as 
neatly as possible, which he takes to the 
offices of the leading newspapers to be| 
inserted. This is only the commencement of 
his trouble; for the general public are now 
aware of the fact that he has found a ten- 
pound note, and are in possession of his name 
and address, 
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No man would believe what a number of 


| persons there are in existence belonging tg 


nearly every grade of society, who suddenly 
find themselves in the position of losers of 
ten-pound notes, Dropping ten-pound notes 
within the area of a certain circle, and within 
the period of a certain time, seems to beg 
destiny as common to many of the humag 
race as the small-pox or the measles. Setti 

aside the letters received from people in out 
of-the-way parts of the country, who appear 
to have come up to London for the purpose 


of leaving a ten-pound note lying in the | 


streets ; the unfortunate finder of the trem 
sure is summoned from his bedroom in the 


morning to an interview with several of the | 


most impatient and the most early-rising of 
the personal applicants. 
that their honour is not relied upon, and that 


they are not trusted with a sight of the | 


precious document. Some are minute in 


their narrative particulars up to the point | 


when the note was supposed to be lost, and 
then their minds become confused, and their 
memories a perfect blank. Some indulge in 
an eloquent appeal to your feelings as a hus 
band, a brother, an uncle, or a father ofa 
numerous family, Some are legally preci 
and serve you with a wordy and formal 
notice not to deliver up that note to anyone 
within a particular period, upon pain of pro- 
ceedings being instituted. Some are evi- 
dently swindlers trying to collect information 
with a view of preparing an application, 
All this while, perhaps, the rightful owner 
does not come forward ; or, if he does, he is 
so cunningly concealed by his own exertions, 
that it is impossible for you to recognise him 
amongst the mass of pretenders and mistaken 
individuals, Early in the morning, in the 
middle of the day,as you are going outto 
keep a business appointment, or to take your 
wife for a walk, or while you are entertaining 
friends at dinner, you are subject to the 
intrusion of candidates for the lost property ; 
and your domestic privacy, for the time 
being, is destroyed. Worried on all sides, 
from within and without; your temper 
ruffled by the circumstances in which you 
are placed ; your wife, in a moment of weake 
ness, accusing you of injudicious conduct i 
directing all the applications to your private 
house ; your replying angrily that you know 
how to conduct yourself in such an emer 
gency (as if you had been in the habit of 
finding ten-pound notes from your early 
youth) ; you are tempted at last to give up 
the property to some ungrateful—and, pro- 
bably fictitious—owner who almost complains 
of the amount spent in printing, and requires 
to see vouchers for all the newspaper adver- 
tisements. y 
I can only regard careless people of this 
kind with anything like patience, when 
I reflect that the treasure which they 80¥ 
broadcast sometimes falls upon fraitful 


| ground. Iam satisfied when I imagine the 





Some are indignant | 
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ten-pound note picked up by the members of 
a large, struggling household, who are too 
ignorant to make much effort in the way of 
advertising their good fortune. After a 
short and decent period of delay, the repre- 
sentative of value is considered to be a 
member of the family. 
| fully paid up ; the bob is treated'to a new 
hat with a voluminous feather ; the youngest 
boy is provided with a new pair of boots, and 
his old ones are half-soled and heeled ; a new 
hat is procured for Bill, and a very good 
secondhand coat for the master of the family ; 
the little account is balanced at the chand- 
ler’s shop, and a new house-broom and 
pail are purchased to inaugurate a new 
| era of cleanliness; an old shawl of the 


| mistress is properly scoured and renovated, | 


| and a certain light straw-bonnet which she 
had when she was married, is by the aid of 
| cleaning and new ribbons made to look 
| better than it ever did within the memory 
of man; finally, the whole troop have one 
| grand night of enjoyment at the local 
| theatres, and the balance of the treasure ne 
| pound, fifteen shillings) is safely deposited in 
the parochial savings’-bank as a reserve for 
| doctoring and family exigencies, 


HAVELOK THE DANE. 


Tuz Normans, who brought with the Con- 
quest a new literature into Britain, brought 
with them no literature that was exclusively 
their own. Being half barbarous, they had 
first settled themselves in France, among 
| apeople from whom they had much to learn, 
} and while they learnt much, they forgot the 

little they had brought with them, They 
| married French women; French mothers 
| sang their own songs to the sons of Nor- 


mandy. Already, under the second Duke of 


Normandy, the native tongue was lost every- 
where, except among the men of the Bessin 
| and Cotentin. It was a French language 
| that the Norman conquerors brought over to 
England. No runes were written among 
| them, ‘There is not to be found in all Nor- 
| mandy a stone inscribed in runic characters ; 
there is no trace of a single northern saga in 
their early literature : they forgot not only 
¢ language, manners, history, Dut even the 
| Yery whereabouts of their old home, Benoit 
eSainte More begins his Norman Chronicle 
by placing Denmark at the mouth of the 
Danube. \ 
The Normans acquired in France, and 
rought over with them to England, a keen 
| ‘Welish for rhymed fabliaux, or tales and lays, 
Which were recited by trouvdres (minstrels) 
| M great men’s halls, and of which the recital 
Was in the earliest time paid for with rich 
Presents, or which were sung by the guest to 
the host in acknowledgment of hospitality, 
h songs were first of saints, afterwards 
more commonly of love and romance, some- 
of history, or even of the marvels of 


The back-rent is| 
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birds, beasts, and stones. Chardry composed 
thousands of verses on the lives of Saint 
Josaphat and the Seven Sleepers. Robert 
Wace and Benott de Sainte More wrote Nor- 
man Chronicles ; Geoffrey Gaimar rhymed 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons; Dourbault 
turned even a law-book into verse. The lays 
of love and fabliaux expanded into long 
romances, and the subject of them was 
usually drawn from that which was to the 
Normans in France the especial haunt of 
fairies, the home of heroic fable, Brittany. 
Now Brittany was but an offset from Britain. 
Thus it bappened that the Norman con- 
querors settled in England, brought to the 
people of this country their own oral tra- 
ditions, which the English afterwards adopted 
as a written literature by the mere act of 
translation. 

The most ancient of these stories has for 
its hero the brave Havelok. Of the first, as of 
the last of our heroic tales, a Havelok is hero, 
The old lay of Havelok, and of the founda- 
tion of the port of Grimsby, was known only 
in French, until Sir Frederic Madden lighted 
on an English version, which he published in 
one of the volumes of the Roxburghe Club. 
The story is as old as the Conquest. 

This, says the bard, is a lay learnt from the 
Bretons, and he loses no time in claiming 
part of his own dues for telling it; 


At the beginning of our tale 

Fill me a cup of full good ale. 

The rhyme is made of Havelok, 

A stalworthy man in a flock. 

He was the stalworthest man at need 
That may riden on any steed. 

He loved God with all his might, 
And holy kirk, and sooth and right. 


That is the tune to which the minstrel 
sets the story which we repeat in simple 
prose, 

Athelwold, king of England, had no heir 
to his body but an infant daughter. Feelin 
his death draw near, he was much troubl 
because of her helplessness. He sent then 
for all his earls and barons between Rokeby 
and Dover, and they came before the king at 
Winchester. When they were seated round 
about him, he told them. that death was near 
to him, and bade them choose among them- 
selves ; wherefore they chose Earl Godrich 
of Cornwall, who swore to protect the 
princess and her England till she should be 
twelve years old, and then to give her for a 
husband the best man in all the land. After 
this, the King Athelwold betook himself to 
prayers, penance, and alms, gave away all 
before he died, and died lamented, The bella 
were rung and masses sung, the king was 
| buried, and the earl had power in the king- 
‘dom. He received from all an oath of fidelity 
until the deceased king’s daughter should 
attain her twentieth year; he sent justices 
to travel through the kingdom, appointed 
‘sheriffs and beadles set swordsmen to keep 
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the wild -woods free from robbers, and had all | 
things in his hand. | 


The king's daughter began thrive | 
And wex the fairest woman alive. 

Her name was Goldeburgh. Earl Godrich | 

sighed to think that she should ever be his} 

mistress, and said to himself, 


I have a son, a full fair knave, 
He shall Engeland all have. 
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child, and bound him fast with a strong line, 
When Grim had bound him fast, he wound 
him in an old cloth, stuffed a coat into his 
mouth, and carried him off on his back ing 
large black bag. 

Being come home, the fisherman told Leve, 
his wife, what luck awaited them; who, 


when she heard it, started up, and threw the | 


boy down with such a bounce, that his crown 
cracked against a great stone as it lay, and 
Havelok well might cry “Well away! that 


_ |ever I was a king’s child!” So the little one 
He then being so resolved, and not onan |e until midnight, when Grim bade his 


about his oath, before he ate meat fetched | dame, Leve, blow the fire, and bring a light, | 


Goldeburgh from Winchester, where she was | for he must see to put his clothes on. As 
royally housed, to the sea-shore at Dover, and| she went out to do so, she was ° 


and thinly clothed. 
Now in that time it befel that there was a| was a light as of ten candles. 
rich, strong king of Denmark, and his name} Grim, and look ! 


many knights for followers, and he was father| mark on his right shoulder. 


dearly loved. He being near death, when he| a strong king, that shall have in his hand all 
was shriven, gave to his own friend Godard,| Denmark and England. He shall hang 
the truest that he knew, care of his little| Godard, or bury him alive.” Grim, there 
children, till the son could wear helm on his| fore, fell at the boy’s feet, promising to 
head, and wield a spear as king. On altar,|serve and nourish him. 
bells, and mass-book, Godard swore to pro-| would he earn the gift of freedom, which he 
tect Denmark and the children till the boy/only could bestow. Then was Havelok a 
became a knight. But when Birkabeyn was 





‘are of a | 
there shut her up in the castle, poorly fed| great light where the child lay, and, as it | 
were, a sunbeam shining from his mouth, It | 
“Start up, | 
Say what this means!” | 
was Birkabeyn. He was a brave knight, with} They unbound the child, and found a royal | 
“ Godwot,” | 
of a son and of two daughters, whom he} quoth Grim, “this heir of Denmark shall be | 


From him only | 


merry child; he sat up and craved bread, | 


laid in his grave, Godard speedily took 
Havelok, the king’s heir, and his two sisters, 
Swanborow and Helfeld, and shut them up 
where, ere they were yet three winters old. 
they pined for cold and hunger. And after 
he had taken all, he thought of further 
treachery upon the children. He went to 
the tower in which they were shivering. 
Havelok, who was a bold child, came to him 
and sat on his knee. Godard said to them, 


saying, “I am nigh dead, what for hunger, 
| what for the bands upon my hands, and the 
coat thrust into my mouth.” Leve fetched 


ties and flawns. Havelok ate up a w 
loaf, then Grim made him a fair bed, un- 
dressed him, and put him to sleep. 

In the morning, Grim the fisherman went 





Give me now 


him bread and cheese, butter and oe | 
ole 


to Godard and said: “I have drowned the | 
boy, having first tied an anchor round his | 





“Why do you weep and howl?” “ Because| neck, that he should not float. 
we are sore hungry,” said the boy. “We|my reward.” 
have no meat, and there are no knights to| hard words and fierce threats. Grim sold all 


fetch us drink. Woe is us that we were| his corn, his sheep with wool, his kine with | 


born ! Wellaway! is there no corn, and can-| horns, horse and swine, geese and hens; he 


not bread be made? We hunger so that|tried well the strength of his boat, putina | 


we are nearly dead.” Godard paid no heed,| good mast, strong cables, stout oars and sail, 
but lifted up the little maids together, green} and when there wanted not a nail more, he 
and bleak with hunger, as if he would dance| put into the boat young Havelok, together 
them in sport, and in that manner he cut| with his own wife, her three sons, and her 


But he was sent away with | 


their throats. Havelok saw it, and he saw 
the knife at his own heart. He kneeled before 
the Judas, and gave Denmark for his life, 
offered to fly, and promised to deny his 
parentage. Godard withdrew the knife, but 
he thought, If my own children thrive ill, 
Havelok will succeed me. I must cast him 
into the sea, and tie an anchor round his 
neck, so that he shall not float. 

So he sent for a fisherman that he knew, 
who would do all his will, and said to him, 
“Grim, thou knowest thou art my thrall. 
Do my will, thou shalt have gold and land 
to-morrow ; I will set thee free. Take this 
child, throw him into the sea to-night, and 
upon my head be the sin.” Grim took the 


When they were a mile from land, there rose 
them to England. 


right at the north end, and there he made 4 
little earthen hut for himself, and his house- 


harboured there, for that reason men wil 
until doomsday, give that place the name of 
| Grimsby. 

Grim was a clever fisherman, who earned 
his living well with net and hook. He made 
stout panniers, in which he and his sons 
| carried their fish for sale, through town an 





country round about ; and they never came 





two daughters, and escaped on the high-sea. | 
a wind from the north, called bise, that drove | 


\ 
Grim landed in the Humber, in Lindeseye, | 





|hold, and his boat; and, because he was | 
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/ home without bread or dough in their shirts 
| or coats, beans and corn in their bags. When 
Grim caught the great lamprey he carried it 
to Lincoln, and brought home wastels, sim- 
| nels, his bags full of meal and corn, neat’s 
| flesh, sheep and swine’s flesh ; and hemp for 
| the making of more lines. Thus, for twelve 
winters they strove and throve: but it 
| grieved the young Havelok that Grim and 
his sons should work to get his meat, while 
he lay idle at home, He thovght to himself, 
| “Iam no longer a baby. I can eat more 
| than Grim gets me; I can eat, by Heaven, 
| wore than Grim and all his five children. I 
must work for my living,—it is not a shame 
' towork. I will go forth to-morrow.” 
| On the morrow, when it was day, Havelok 
set forth with a pannier ; and, for his load, 
_ he carried more fish than the other four. He 
| bare it well, and sold it well, and brought 
_ home all the silver, for he would not keep a 
| farthing of it back. So he went forth every 


7. there befel so great a scarcity of 
_ corn and bread, that Grim could not devise 
how he was to feed all in his household. He 
was afraid on behalf of Havelok, for he was 
strong, and ate more than could be drawn 
out of the sea. Therefore, he said, “ Havelok, 
| dear son, I ween that we must die, for we 
are hungering, and have no meat. It will be 
| better for you to go hence; you know the 
| way to the good borough of Lincoln ; thither 
| you had better go, for there lives many a 
| goad man of whom you may earn a living. 
ut, woe isme! You are so naked. I must 
cut you a dress out of my sail, lest you take 
_ cold.” He took the shears off the nail, and 
made of the sail a coat, which Havelok put 
on. He had neither hose, nor shoes, nor any 
| other kind of garment; and barefoot he 
| walked to Lincoln, where he had no friend to 
ete For two days he went up and down 
| lasting, because nobody would give him food 
_ for work. 

On the third day he heard a call of “ Por- 
ters! porters! come hither, all!” Like a 
_ spark from a coal Havelok leapt forth ; he 
| shoved down nine or ten men, and pressed 
| forward to the cook, from whom he took the 
| Earl’s meat that had been bought at the 
_ bridge, and, leaving the porters strewn 
upon the ground, he carried the meat to 
ee gentle ; there he got a farthing wastel- 
oaf. 

Next day he looked out for the cook upon 
| the bridge, and saw him with many fishes by 
his side, which he had bought for the Earl of 
Cornwall. When he cried “ Porters! porters ! 
ither! quick!” Havelok Leacbak down, 
_ aud made a heap of sixteen stout lads, who 
stood in his way, and took up on his head a 
full cart-load of fish, Then he spared neither 
| toes nor heels till he came to the castle, 
| Where men took his burthen from his head. 

The cook stood and looked at him, thought 
| him a stalwart man, and said: “ Will you 


serve with me? I shall be glad to feed you, 
for the meat is well spent that you eat.” 
“ Dear sir,” said Havelok, “I ask no other 
hire. Give me enough to eat, and I will 
fetch you fire and water ; I can break sticks, 
kindle and blow the fire; I can cleave bil- 
lets, skin eels, wash dishes.” Quoth the 
cook, “I want no more, Go sit thou yonder, 
and eat bread and broth at will.” 

Havelok ate and worked. He carried 
mighty burthens gaily ; he was always blithe 
of speech ; the little children in the meadows 
took him for their playfellow ; high and low, 
knights and children talked of his strength, 
and of his fair form, and of his gentleness. 
But he was almost naked. He had nothing 
to wear but a coat that was not worth a fir- 
stick. The cook, sorry for that, bought him 
span new clothes, with hose and shoes ; and, 
when he was clothed, hosed, and shod, he 
was the fairest under God. At the Lincoln 
games he was taller by the shoulders than 
the stoutest who came thither. 

In these days, Earl Godrich had all Eng- 
land in his power, and he brought into the 
town of Lincoln many earls and barons, 
champions, bondsmen, the young and old, the 
strong and weak, One day, the strong men 
in that assemblage played at putting of the 
stone. Havelok, commanded to try his 
strength, lifted the heavy stone, twelve feet 
and more, over the heads of all the champions, 
The talk of his strength and of_ his meekness 
travelled through all England. Godrich’s 
knights praised it in the castle-hall, and 
Godrich, when he heard how perfect the 
youth was, thought to himself: “Through this 
boy I shall have England. I swore upon the 
mass to my king Athelwold that I would wed 
his girl to the best man in all the land, 
Havelok shall have Goldeburgh.” But this 
he thought with treachery, supposin 
Havelok to be some churl’s son who woul 
degrade the princess from her queenly right 
to possess England. Therefore he brought 
Goldeburgh to Lincoln with great ringing 
of bells, and said to her that he should give 
her to the fairest man alive. She vowed, in 
answer, that no man should have her but a 
king, or a king’s heir. Godrich was wroth, 
and warned her that she was not to be 
queen and lady over him, but on the 
morrow he should marry her to his cook’s 
knave. 

Next morning, when the day-bell was rung, 
that Judas sent for Havelok, and said: 
“ Master, wilt wive ?” 

“ Nay,” quoth Havelok, “ by my life, how 
should I manage to keep a wife. I cannot 
feed, or clothe, or shoe her. I want house 
and cot, and stick and sprout, and bread and 
cloth, except a bit of an old sail. These clothes 
that I have on are the cook’s, and I’m his 
knave.” 

Then Godrich beat him, threatened to hang 
him,—to put out his eyes,—and so compelled 
him to be married. By threatening to burn 
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and hang, he forced also Goldeburgh to the 
altar, where the two were fast married by the 
Archbishop of York. 

To save his wife from shame, and to avoid 
the manifest hatred of Godrich, Havelok re- 
solved instantly to leave Lincoln. And 
whither could he take his bride for food and 
shelter but to faithful Grim and his three 
sons? So Havelok and Goldeburgh went to 
Grimsby, where they found that Grim was 
dead, but his five children were living, and 
they came out joyfully to greet their foster 
brother, bringing him constant love and 
homage. Horse and cattle, boats, gold and 
silver, Grim had left them, They said,— 


We have sheep and we have swine, 
We give them, lord, and all are thine; 
Thou shalt be lord, thou shalt be sir, 
Aud we shall serve both thee and her. 


Their sisters should wait upon Goldeburgh 
and take her for their lady. They brake 
sticks, and they spared not goose nor hen, to 
make a wedding festival. 

In the night, as Golieburgh lay sorrowing 
for her hard lot, she saw a bright light in the 
room, and found that it shone out of her hus- 
band’s mouth ; she saw also a noble cross of 
red gold on his shoulder, and heard the 
voice of an angel: “Goldeburgh, lay thy 
sorrow by, for Havelok, who hath espoused 
thee, as the fair cross betokens, is a king’s 
son and heir. It betokens more: he shall 
have Denmark and all England. Thou shalt 
see it, queen and lady shalt thou be.” 
Then, in her gladness, she kissed Havelok 
as he slept, and he awakening said to her, 
“ Wife, sleepest thou? I have been dreaming 
a strange thing.” He had dreamt that he 
was in Denmark, on a high hill, and saw all 
the land; that he stretched out his arms to it, 
and that they grew so long as to embrace it 
all, and when he sought to draw his arms 
back, castles and towns clave to them, and 
keys fell at his feet. Then hedreamt that he 
crowned the sea, and in likemanner compassed 
England. Goldeburgh interpreted the dream 
for him, and counselled him to go at once to 
Denmark, taking with him Grim’s three sons ? 
In the morning, Havelok, when he rose, went 
to the church and prayed for strength against 
Godard, his sisters’ murderer; then he told 
his beads, laid his offering upon the altar, 
and prestrated himself before the cross. 
When he went home, he found Grim’s three 
sons ready to go fishing, but he called them 
to him, Robert the Rede, who was eldest, 
William Wendath, and Hugh Raven, told 
them his story and his purpose, and promised 
each of them, if they went forth as his com- 
panions, ten castles, with their lands and 
towns, 

Havelok and Goldeburgh, with the three 
brothers, having reached Denmark, there 
travelling as strangers and foreigners, asked 
Ubbe, a great Danish earl, for leave to trade 
about the country, and assured his friendship 
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| by the gift of a gold ring. Ubbe bade himto | 
meet at his castle, and there entertained wel] | 
and honourably, both him and his wife. After | 
dinner, he sent them for lodging to the house | 
of the best man in the town, named Bernard | 
Brun. There, when they were set to supper, | 
the house was beset by sixty strong thieves, | 
‘They broke | 
the door through with a boulderstone; but | 


with long knives and swords. 


Havelok leapt up, and taking the bar from 


the door, threw it open, pulled up the door. | 
post for a weapon, and slew three at his first | 
He made the right eye of the fourth | 


stroke. 


| fly out of its hole before he clapped him on 
the crown, he struck the fifth on the shoulders, | 
brake the neck of the sixth ; but they all set 
on him like dogs, and some with swords, and | 
some with clubs, and some with stones, struck | 
at him, till from twenty wide wounds hig 


blood flowed, as water from a well. 


and soon had twenty dead men lying roun 
him. 
out, and saw men beating upon Havelok as 
smiths upon an anvil. 
he cried, “where are ye? Gripe each of you 
a stout club, and follow me.” 


shall have full good light of the moon.” 
Robert gript a staff, and William a tree, and 





Bernard held his axe, and they leapt forth like 
wild men. They broke arms, they broke 


knees, they broke shanks, they broke thighs; | 
they made crowns break and crack, of the | 
brown and of the black ; they made backs | 
swell as round as bellies, and they thrashed | 
the thieves as easily as children that a mother | 


beats. They killed the sixty-one. 


Now, in the morning, when Ubbe heard of | 
this, he went to see the bodies as they lay at | 


Bernard’s door, and to hear on the spot 
about the prowess of the stranger. A leech 
ronounced Havelok’s wounds curable, and 

bbe took him to his own castle, to a room 
opening upon his own chamber. 


shining from the chamber in which his guest 


lay. “At this hour,” he thought, “only | 


thievesand gluttons watch. I must go see what 
this light means.” He went into Havelok’s 
room, and saw where he slept beside Golde 


burgh, the sunbeam shone out of his mouth, | 
and as he lay half-naked, a cross on his right | 
shoulder glistened like a carbuncle. Ubbe | 
knew that these were signs of royalty, and | 
when he looked closely at the sleeper's face, | 


he knew also that he was King Birkabeyn's 


son, for never was there in Denmark like | 


ness between brothers greater than that 
between Birkabeyn and his heir. He fell at 


his feet and kissed them, toes, nails, limbs | 


a hundred times, till Havelok awakened, aud 
suspecting treachery, could hear his acknow- 
ledgment of fealty, On the morrow he 
would knight him,—on the morrow homage 
| should be paid to him from all the country 
round. In the morning, therefore, Ubbe 
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Ever 
crown that he could reach Havelock cracked 
Raven, hearing the great din, looked | 


“Robert! William!” | 


“Ya, leve, ya!” quoth Robert soon, “We 
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In the | 
night, Ubbe saw a light bright as daylight | 
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| gummoned all the people, told them the tale 
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of Havelok, and of the treachery of Godard, 
and was first to bow the knee to him, All 
the barons, thanes, and knights who were 
in that town, served Havelok. Then Ubbe, 
whose power was known and dreaded 
throughout Denmark, wrote far and wide to 
1® smmon knights and sheriffs ; and when they 
im were assembled at his castle, he presented to 
im them their king’s son. So Havelok was 
jm made king of Denmark, and there was 


ems wrestling, putting of the stone, 


ing, piping, and romance-reading. Gests 
im were sung, and gleemen played upon the 
\® ‘abor, and the bours were hunted. There 
was a feast for forty days; the king made 
I@ Robert a knight, and William Wendath, and 
| Hogh Raven, he made them all three barons 
\@ with land, and twenty knights each for 
attendance. 
Then the good King Havelok and his 
| barons swore an oath that they would find 
Godard, and Robert was the first who came 
= his track. Godard fought terribly, and 
r his own knights had fled from him, he 
slew and wounded twelve of the king’s men. 
But he was taken and bound, roaring as a 
bull tied up to await the fight with dogs. 
Havelok delivered him for trial to Ubbe and 
scouncil of the earls and barons, burgesses 
md knights, and when they had doomed 
him, they said to the king, who sat still as 
astone: We doom that he be quickly slain, 
ind then drawn to the gallows at a scabby 
mare’s tail, a strong nail through his feet, 
and there be hanged in two fetters with this 
writing upon him ; 





a 


This is the swike that wende wel 
The king have reft the land it del, 
And hise sistres with a knif 

H Bothe refte hire life. 


} 

And this was done. We pity him not. He 
was false. His lands and goods came to the 
king, who gave them into Ubbe’s hand with 
| 4 fair staff, saying: “Here I seise thee in 
} di the land, and all the fee.” 

Then vowed Havelok to build for Grim 
tpriory of Black Friars, and he did that in 
town where Grim was buried, and which 
ifter his name is called Grimsby. Of Grim 

Itell no more. 

But when Earl Godrich of Cornwall heard 
Havelok was become king of Denmark, 

jm %d that his princess, the right heir of 
jm Yngland was, with her husband, come to 
msby, he commanded all his fighting 
Men to join him at Lincoln on the seven- 
wenth of March; whoever disobeyed the 

; &mmons, he and his heirs should be thrall 
ever, They came, and he showed them 
how the Danes were at Grimsby, threatening 
the English, Which of you, he cried, will 
and by me while his arms last ? 











The lef the ! quoth the Earl Gunter, 
Ya! quoth the earl of Chester, Rayner. 
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All leapt upon their steeds, and hurried to 
find the enemy at Grimsby. Then was a 
great battle fought, and doughty deeds were 
done. Ubbe bore down upon Godrich, 
Godrich upon him, both were unhorsed, they 
rose and fought with swords, every blow that 
they dealt one on the other would have 
shivered a flint. The sweat poured from 
their heads. The fight between them lasted 
from morning until sunset. A thousand 
knights were slain on either side, every coat 
dripped blood. When he had sorely wounded 
Ubbe, Godrich fell upon the Danes, and 
struck them to the mire on every side, till 
Havelok came driving down upon a steed, 
Godrich cleft Havelok’s shield in two, and 
victory was doubtful until Havelok struck 
off the sword hand of the traitor, then he 
took him by the neck, bound him in fetters 
and sent him to the queen, commanding that 
no man put him to shame, because he was a 
knight, until his brother knights had judged 
his cause. Then the Englishmen saw that 
Havelok was just, and learnt that the fair 
Goldeburgh, who was the king’s wife, was 
right heir to their kingdom. Therefore 
they came to the king with their homage, 
six earls went to the queen as her ser- 
vants, and brought her with great honour 
before the people, and the Englishmen knelt 
to her as Athelwold’s daughter, and cried 
out that the traitor should be hung who had 
held wrongful possession of the country. 
Havelok bade them await the jadgment of 
his peers. They doomed him to be led to 
Lincoln bound upon an ass with his face to 
the tail, and so led through the streets of 
the borough to a green that yet stands south 
of it, where he was to be burnt at a stake 
for warning against treachery. And Golde- 
burgh was glad, and thanked Heaven 
when this judgment was executed on the 
man who would have brought her into 
| shame. 

Then Havelok took oath of fealty from all 
the English. And he made, by Saint Davy, 
Gunnild of Grimsby, who was one of Grim’s 
daughters, the Earl of Chester’s wife. And 
when Gunnild was brought to Chester with 
high festival, the good Havelok did not forget 
Bertram, that was the earl’s cook, he made 
him Earl of Cornwall, and possessor of all 
|Godrich’s broad land. Furthermore, when 
he had knighted him, he gave him for wife 
Grim’s other daughter, Levice, courteous and 
\fair as flower on the tree. They lived 
| together happily a hundred years. Then 
Havelok enriched his Danes with land and 
| cattle, but after the feast of his coronation, 
‘he permitted them to go to their own land, 
| where he appointed Ubbe to be ruler in his 
name. 

After this, Havelok and Goldeburgh 
reigned sixty years in England, so bound to 
each other that the people had one word for 
both ; they never were apart, there was no 
wrath between them, and their love was 
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ite cian aetna drviemenaitmeenn iting 
always new. They had fifteen sons and|men as the Reverend Reuben Glenroy, who 
daughters, whereof every son became a king,|take the trouble of bearing their pulpit 
and each daughter a queen. about with them. Nay, let the tear of pity 
fall for the woes of that gloomy baronet who 
has done a deed of blood in early life; and 
has laid by the knife and bloody cloth very 

pet «sf neawutiously in a chamber in his castle; 
MY LONG LOST CHEE-YLD! where, curious to say, it is discovered by the 
Sane son of the murdered party, who has been | 

Ir is truly a crowning mercy that senti-| stolen in early youth by gipsies. Even for 
mental comedy is no more: that it has been | this tedious and misguided man, let there be | 
waked, carried out, and it is to be hoped, | indulgence and compassion ; but none, nota | 
laid to rest for ever. Mr. Thomas Morton, | grain, for those low-life preachers, — those | 
the tender-hearted, is no longer with us to| canting agriculturalists, from Yorkshire | 
round off those fine moral speeches of his,!mostly—whom the late Mr. Morton has | 
and distribute virtuous thoughts wr wonaggy A faba and petted, and fattened up into 
from the mouths of repentant fathers of|overbearing familiarity, Thank heaven, 


Now have you heard the story through 
Of Havelok and of Goldeboru. 


families. In his room we have Mr. Thomas|we are done with him; with his uncouth 
Morton, the facetious, taking aim at flying} dialect, and his forward, overbearing ways, 

Folly and bringing her down upon the} Who could tolerate that race of gentlemen | 
stage with fluttering and flapping wings.| with agricultural names,—Messrs. Ashfield, | 
This neat cabinet work is infinitely more} Oatlands, Broadcast, and the rest, whos | 


habitual costume was (vide stage direg 
tion), “Drab coat, scarlet waistcoat and 
breeches, short smock-frock, and blue worsted | 
stockings,” making their way into your draw- 
ing-room and even more private apartments, 
and there speaking his mind to you with 
perfect feoken and familiarity. Life would 

indeed become a burden, if one were to be | 
often subject to such visitors, thumping your | 
carpets with their heavy sticks, and striking | 
you vigorously on the chest, with notice that; | 
“Thee hasn’t it here, I tell ’ee!” Vile 
jargon! distracting excursionists from the | 
Ridings! Had they not died out with the | 
school ot Sentimental Comedy, an act passi 
through both houses, and receiving the roy 
assent, must have been our only protee | 
tion from the nuisance. Mysterious dispen- | 
sation of Providence that our fathers did | 
not weary sooner of the breast thumpings, | 
the scarlet waistcoats, and smock-frocks ; the 
“feythers,” and profane “dang its!” What | 
was the meaning? What was the fun of it! | 
Why should the tedious provincial have | 
been privileged with this licence,—this free- 
dom of danging persons and things? Why | 
should the rude clod-hopper, on occasions of | 
maniage in his family, or of wrong being 
made right, or of his sister’s being made an 


relished than the sentimentalist’s heavy fur- 
niture. Our fathers used to go and listen to 
the elder playwright at the Theatres Royal 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, crowding in 
tumultuously on first nights of new pieces ; 
and ladies of distinction in the boxes mois- 
tened many kerchiefs with their gentle tears, 
He had the whole house with him: all weeping 
copiously over the guilty husband who has 
forged a document—say a will—and who 
struggles through five long acts, felon like in 
all hismovements, striving to conceal hiscrime 
from her who is legal moiety of his bosom, 
and should be sbarer of all his sorrows. Who 
that had a spark of sensibility could restrain 
his emotions when the wretched man came 
on at the close, with hair streaming wildly ; 
and, in reply to his moiety’s remonstrance 
as to his demeanour, shrieks to her: “ Hide 
me from the world, from myself! I found 
Cleveland’s will—here it is. It placec. me 
beyond the reach of Fortune’s malice; but a 
paper fell from it, which blasted all. I 
thought of home, of liberty, of you! -Hope 
died within me, and with it, fear, and with it 
virtue! I—O look more mildly on me—I| 
concealed the fatal paper here, in this tortured 
bosom.” That man, we say, is not to be 
envied, whose throat could remain free from 
a certain huskiness, as all is made miles woman of, generally burst into a tol | 
at the close, and another gentleman coming |de-rol-lol burden with hob-nail accompani- 
to the footlights, thus improves the occasion :|ment? What amusement was there in such 
“While I view with transport this happy termina- tricks ? Was it not a lamentable trial of 
tion of our sorrow, this domestic compact of increasing patience to have to hearken to him respond- 
ing affirmatively to the tune of, “Ke zur, | 
or addressing his sire in such weary fashion 
as this: “Says I, ‘Feyther, he bean’t the 
| 
| 


” 


love and amity, a sigh will force its way for the dis- 
tracted world. O be those days not far removed from 
us, when mad ambition shall bow the neck to justice 
and humanity, and the weary world repose again in 
peace.” Who sympathises with the conflicting 

As the curtain comes down slowly, the|emotions of the virtuous clown on find 
distracted world which sits in the pit and|ing a purse, and being prompted by his 
boxes, and for whom the sigh forces its way, | evil nature to appropriate it to his own uses | 
can do no less than applaud handsomely. |Is there anything peculiarly affecting in the 

To such melancholy pointers of morals be | following mental struggle /—(Takes it up 
all honour ; also to such well-meaning clergy-| with caution, says stage direction.) 


man will gi’ thee a brass farden. 





























| is better. 
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“It be cruel tempting! Nobody dosee I. I won- 
der how it would feel in my pocket.” (Puts it with 
| fear into his pocket.) “ Wouns! how hot Ibe! Cruel 
warm, to be sure. Who’s thot? Nobody. O, I-l-l-lud! 
I ha’ gotten such a desperate ague all of a sudden, and 
my heart do keep j-jump, jumping. I believe I be 
going to die.” (Falls into a chair.) “Eh! eh! 
mayhap it may be this terrible purse. Dom thee, com 
out, (Throws it down, After a pause—) * Ees, now I 
Dear me, quite an alteration, My head 
| doan’t spin about soa, and my heart do feel as light, 
and do soa keep tipputing, tipputing, I can’t help 
| erying.” 


And with that he falls to a-blubbering in 
the spasmodic repulsive fashion popular with 
his tribe. Again and again give thanks for 
his happy removal from off the face of the 
stage. His ghost may, even now, be said to 
walk on certain remote, unfriendly, solitary, 
and slow provincial boards ; where he may 
still evoke the feeble sympathies and milder 
laughter ot a farming population. 

Although this sentimental treatment of the 
theatre-loving public may be taken to be 
ractically extinct, there are certain other 
Somatic elements which, by a strange dis- 
pensation, aro endowed with a mysterious 
vitality. They were in being long before 
| Morton and Company and their sentimen- 
talities. They enjoy a healthy but unac- 
countable existence up to this hour: and 
| it is not improbable that the theatrical 
voyager, hot from New Zealand or other 

that 
roken 


flourishing dependency, when — 
uncomfortable seat of his upon the 
| arch of London Bridge, with purpose of 


sketching in the ruins of gld Drury or 
Covent Garden, will have left behind him 
| in his own country, these old sentiments 
| still ever green and flourishing. No other, 
indeed, than the sulphuric, blue fire, terri- 
fically combative, sanguineous, agonising 
composition, known as the Melodrama. The 
melodrama transpontine, or over-the-water ! 
_ It still lives, and is racy of the soil. Still 
flourishes in the dark, gloomy forest where 
young noblemen, returning from their studies 
| at the college of Salamanca attended by 
comic valets, are perpetually losing their way. 

Still flourish, undeterred by fear ot law 
or of the civil arm, those unlicensed brigands 
in pointed hats and green velvet jackets, 
whose chief proves eventually to 
| eldest son of a noble house, but who un- 
happily can never come into his property, 
being shot just as the discovery is made, 
The miaguid 


noble father, the marquis, surrounded semi- 
circularly by his next of kin. They have 


e the| 


! ed youth is usually made to) 
give up his ghost in the palace of his| 





aired at him through the sliding panel. “He 
i hit! He staggers! He falls!” says! 
the aged steward of the house. “What! 
ave you done?” say two bystanders, to! 
the noble marquis. “My duty,” answers! 
that person. “Society is avenged.” “ So 

Olympia!” loudly remarks a bystander, | 


pointing to the picture. “ Olympia! ” 
the noble marquis answers. “She was his 
mother!” bystander says, impressively. 
Marquis, with a cry of horror: “ My son! 
my son!” (Falls into the arms of his ser- 
vants, R.c. Re-enter ex-brigand, wounded, 
from the garden, c.F.—he attempts to rush 
forward with a dagger in his hand—he stag- 
gers and sinks—two or three of the bandits 
appear among the trees at the back—the 
soldiers point their muskets—tableau ! ! !) 

Still flourishes that treacherous edifice,—to 
the eye, a peaceful windmill, whose sails 
gyrate innocently to the music of “ When the 
wind blows, then the mill goes,” but whose 
millers are no other than bloody-minded 
highwaymen. You may see them in their 
millers’ frocks, bending under their sacks— 
of flour? and of rich spoils, jewels, plate, 
and, horrible! perhaps a lifeless victim ! 
Terrible caverns under ground, where they 
have a maiden lady locked up, now for many 
years back. She is distraught, poor soul! and 
is a great inconvenience to the captain miller, 
who has had no experience in treatment of the 
insane. “ Avenging powers!” says the dis- 
traught woman, at the close of the piece, 
being now about to fire the train and blow 
up the whole institution. “ Avenging powers, 
I thank yer! R-r-r-r-ev-venge at last is 
mine.” (Laughs fiendishly.) “'Tea-remble, 
tyrant and oppressor, and think of Lucinda, 
the betrayed, the lost one!” (About to apply 
the match, when the miller captain rushes 
in.) “Hold, traitress !” says that desperado, 
catching her by the arm, “ She-devil, what 
would you be at?” “Monsrar! Fiend! 
*Ellound!” rejoins the distraught woman, 
which becomes instant signal for unseemly 
struggle, in the course of which the miller 
is pistolled, and mill blown up. Tableau! 
Still flourishes that near connection of his— 
the gentleman who was given in early life to 
stopping folk on the king 8 highway, but was 
afterwards reformed, and became so success- 
ful in his agricultural pursuits as to be 
known in the neighbourhood as the Golden 
Farmer: which soubriquet he*would have 
undoubtedly retained until the hour of his 
death, had he not in an evil hour suffered 
himself to be seduced into a night’s sport, to 
oblige a gentleman of the same profession. 
The unfortunate man is taken, and just 
before the curtain falls, passes across the 
stage on his way to execution. Not, how- 
ever, without a sentiment and improving of 
the occasion. Awful warning, as the farmer 
testifies with bitter compunction, against the 
danger of being led astray and yielding to 
those small beginnings, which only too surely 
prove the road to final destruction ! 

Still flourishes that mysterious music which 
always strikes in when melodramatic emotion 
is waxing strong. What more natural, when 
the lion-hearted sailor (who is so droll all 
through, so ready at the cry of female distress), 
when he engages in that truly terrific combat, 
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at unprecedented odds—seven to one—what | instrument for the purpose. The job, as it jg 
more natural than that his feelings should be | called, is to be done at the old smithy, whe 
translated by hurried and agitated music,| curious to say, the venerable Learmont ip. 
by fiddle gallopade and scamps of bows? tends to put up at in preference to a hotel 
Again, what so natural as that when smug- And here he is discovered sitting wearil 
glers, or robbers, or captives trying to make | after a long day’s travel with his littl 
their escape, should, when moving lightly on | daughter, which is the first appearance of 
tiptoe past the unnatural tyrant’s chamber,| Ada the Betrayed. Says the child to he 
be kept in time by certain disjointed and | aged parent: 

jerking wusic, with a grasshopper or robin-| “ father, I can’t help looking on this plage 
redbreast rhythm? Again, what more de-|with horror. It is dark and silent as 4 
sirable than that when the greyhaired count | tomb.” 

in the braided frock, whose early life will not} To her Learmont senior: 

bear much looking into, turns to the villagers ;| “Your chee-yldish fancy is disturbed by 
a'id, in tones that seem to come from the region | long tee-ravel. Kneel, my chee-yld, and pray 
of his boots, says that “Adela is indeed | that the sainted image of thy murther may 
his chee-ild ! "—what so becoming as what is | watch over and gee-ard thy slumber-r,.” 
called “ A chord!” of a startling character,| ‘To which succeeds this striking picture; 
making listeners jump from their seats }/—Ada kneels in prayer; gradually her 
Still more in keeping is that slow, ago- head drops upon the couch; father and 
nising strain which steals in when all the child sleep; blue fire ; soft music ; spirit of 
guests are crowding into the drawing-room,| Ada’s mother rises, waves her arms ip 
with horror and consternation in their! benediction over her, and descends; short 
eountenances, and gather slowly about the pause; stage dark ; murderer enters thr 


lady in white, whose father, husband, lover, | the folding-door cautiously; he is masked; | 


or brother has just disappeared, or been shot carries a stiletto and lantern ; approaches the 
in a duel, or absconded. Sad uplifting of| couch and gazes on the sleepers. Thes 


hands—characteristic grouping, and effective | man’s heart is softened: we have all that | 


tableau, as the drop-scene comes down| tender corner in our hearts. 


slowly to the agonising music, closing in all| “My poor old master,” says the mild 
decently ! ruffian, “is it thus I am about to reward | 
All these primitive elements still endure,| your many years of kindness? No! no! I | 


with a vitality most unaccountable. Not) cannot do it.” 


only endure, but are positively rejuvenescent:| Neither does he; for the fellow ruffian ap- 
and, like wicked Doctor Faustus in the play, | pears opportunely, and, after an interchange j 
are ever changing their grey hairs and stiff | of epithets, undertakes the task himself with | 


joints for hale and vigorous youth. Nosignsof|so imconvenient an instrument as a great | 


decay or extinction from over-longevity in| forge hammer. So effectually is the work 
that transpontine region. They are as/ accomplished, that Learmont senior has only 
Shakspearean weeds, of idle growth. time to make the following remark : 


After a short rest, they seem to have taken “ Ada, my chee-yld ! bless—bless—bless—" 9% 


in an additional lease -of healthy life. All) (dies). 


the old elements are there, only mixed hot| The cruel ruffian (also, it is evident, lent | 


and strong and spiced with inflammatory} from the Children in the Wood) is about 
drugs, just as they season people’s drinks| what he calls stopping the mouth of Ada the 
alcoheolically at distinguished gin palaces.| Betrayed; but, at that instant, the spirit 
And to certain mysterious compounds which | arrives opportunely in company with blue 
have lately seen the light with approbation | fire, and puts a stop to further iniquity. 


in countries, as well cis as transpontine, we} But inscrutable are the ways of Providence | 
would crave attention, as being gems in their) Who would dream of there being an insane 
peculiar line. woman, known as Mad Maud, going at large 

Room at first starting for a bleeding,| in the village, who bas a hoarse sea-captains | 
frantic, shrieking thing bearing the title of! voice, and knows by a mysterious instiney | 


Ada the Betrayed; or—hard enough to/ that some villainy is afoot ? The Old Smith 
lay on extra horrors after this, and yet it! is a-fire, and the cracked lady heads the m 
has been done—or the Murder at the Old|rushing to the seene. Says Mad 
Smithy. The murder at the old smithy! | (wildly): 


Apt and fitting locale for the horrid deed.| “Hark to the death-cry! See, the blood 


Learmont senior is abroad, has property, and | flows in torrents !” 

is likely to come home, Learmont junior,| Wicked ruffian rushes at her. 

known as the Squire (about as wicked a| “Idiot!” he says, “what do you mean by 
monster as ever trod the boards) being un-| this croaking? Silence! or, I’ll make you! 
mistakeably related to that Sir Rowland who} Make her what ? 

was so cruel in regard to the Children in the| “There is blood upon your hands,” com 
Wood, He has ruffians in his pay like that) tinues Mad Maud. “It will cling to you 
haronet—one of evil nature, and the other of through life, and send your black soul # 








| a, softer species, being altogether an improper | perdition.” 
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“Beldam !” answers the unpolite ruffian,| feel assured my boy has been stolen, from 
“take that, and haunt me no more !” what I can understand. It appears that on 
Seizes her, and strikes her to the earth. Wednesday, my servant, Susan, took the 
Shame! shame! but only to be expected | children into the park. The boy had on 
from one of Sir Rowland’s men. Ada the| some very expensive clothing. It must have 
) Betrayed is suddenly thrown out of a window, | been his clothes that attracted the attention 
and comes rolling down the roof of a shed.|of the thief. I would cheerfully part with 
| Good ruffian comes after. “Falls senseless,” |my fortune to recover my boy. In him all 
adds stage direction. Red fire (this time) ;|}my hopes are eentred. My bright vision of 
and tableau ; act falls, By the way, why | the future, which I had pictured to myself, 
should the act fall ? are all crushed (sic) by this unforeseen cir- 
The rest may be conceived. Squire comes|cumstance, and occasioned, too, by the stu- 
into his ill-gotten gains, and, as usual, is| pidity and neglect of a servant.” 
preyed on by remorse, The wicked ruffian| In nowise mystified by this extraordi- 
spends his time in extracting monies from|nary address, and even by the curious 
the wretched man; but, in his turn, has a|ignorance of his native tongue exhibited 
most inconvenient follower in the person of|by a gentleman of Mr. Dombey’s station 
} Mad Mand, who never loses sight of him,|in life, the inspector replies with cor- 
H and has always plenty of hoarse Cushman | diality, “I will make the case known at the 
diction for him. Naturally enough under| various stations, and if the boy has been 
} such circumstances life becomes a burden to| stolen by any of the gangs that now infest 
bim. He falls out with his fellow ruffian,| the metropolis, you may rest assured he will 
the whole business is discovered, and Ada/| be restored safe and unhurt; as the clothes 
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| gedients proper to themselves, they 


® wd altered beyond possibility of recognition, 


i Brown the Child-Stealer. 


the Betrayed, now grown into ‘a fine young 
woman, is restored to her rights. The Squire 


he had on, and the subsequent reward offered 
by yourself, solely induced the base wretches 


protesting he will not die a felon’s death, | to secure the boy’s person. For my own part, 


seizes Sir Francis’s sword and stabs himself, 
gvng up the ghost with this profane 
remark ; “ My deep curses on you all,” The 
wicked ruffian, in trying to make his escape, 
falls clean from the roof into the street, and, 
strange to relate, walks in to where the com- 
pany are assembled, only just in time to 


meet Mad Maud, who sees him through 


to the last. Everything may be therefore 
said to end happily, leaving only one thing to 
be accounted for—why the young person 


| known as Ada the Betrayed should be fitted 
} with so awkward an epithet. 


But playwrights over the bridge have 
gone further. Not content with the fiery in- 
ave 


I will use every endeavour to recover him.” 

To him, Dombey, winding up with a sen- 
timent :— 

“You have my thanks, sir; and, if the 
curses of a parent can descend on a mortal, 
they will fall heavily on the wretch who 
could thus destroy my comfort and happi- 
ness.” (Exeunt.) 

But, what is this to the next stage in the 
piece, where another violent wrench is given 
to the original plot. Good Mrs, Brown, the 
Child-Stealer, has gotten the youthful Dom- 
bey into a wretched cellar in Smithfield, 
where a conversation follows, ingeniously 
adapted from oid Fagin in Oliver Twist. 

“ Drink, my dear, drink (pouring out half- 
a-glass of gin). It will send him to sleep, 





tast about for purer elements, which they | and that’s what I want.” Stage direction :— 


lave broken up profanely, and mixed alto-| 


of fiction have been violently dragged across 
the bridge, and cruelly handled, distorted, 


It is a little startling to meet with a work | 
tatitled Dombey and Son; or, Good Mrs, 
A Drama in Two! 
Acis, from the Pen of the Inimitable Charles | 
Dickens, Esq. From which title it is plain, 
that, on the lady bearing the name of Brown, 
Would be thrown the chief burden of the 


She empties her wallets of its contents, and 


} gether in the melodramatic cauldron. Works! gazes at them with a greedy, fiendish grin. 


“ Not a bad day’s work,” the Child-Stealer 
says, looking over some silver spoons; adding, 
in language plainly superior to her station, 
“the servant's credulity was easily imposed 
upon.” 

"ielitode the inspector of police appears. 
“So Mother Damnable,” says that vigilant, 
but free-tongued officer, “we've discovered 
your haunt at last. You march off with me 
to gaol for child-stealing.” (Seizes her.) 





piece, The action proceeds with extraordinar 
mpidity. In the third scene the Child. 


ler comes on, and does her part hand-| 
womely ; and, shortly after, a very curious | 
Interview follows between Mr. Dombey and/| within, opens the trap, and descends. Police- 


M inspector of police. 
wn was lost, What was the age of the boy ?” 
© him Mr. Dombey makes the following | 
‘traordinary communication :—“ Five years | 
“itwo months I’ve advertised in vain. I, 


Mrs. Brown remonstrates. 

“What! go with you? Oh, dear, no!” 

Strange to say, the aged woman then 
knoeks down the inspector, bolts the door 


“You say, sir,” that| men force the door, and raise the inspector 
remarks, “that on Wednesday your|—Dombey senior, and crowd following. 


In- 
spector, who has been suddenly 
exclaims : 

“The hag! Ah! she has escaped. Where’s 


the boy ?” 


raised, 
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Auxiliary policeman steps forward, and 
communicates, after the manner of the Greek 
ety the following startling epitome of his 

te : 

“Tn his only 
ran up-stairs, an 
slipped—and—he was dashed to pieces ! ! 

Dombey senior (clasping his hand), “ Death 
to my ambitious hopes! My poor boy is 
dead!” a conclusion logically drawn from 
the policeman’s intelligence. Tableau!!! 
Scene closes in. 

There is more to come. Walter Gay'is 
shipped for Sierra Leone in due course, which 
leads to a scene thus briefly epitomised : 

Scene iv. Exterior of Mr. Dombey’s 
house. Tableau, The wedding-party. Edith 
Granger comes home from church. Mrs. 
Brown the spy. Church bells ringing. 
Closed in. See tableau in the work. Which 
leads again to Carker’s office ; where, curious 
to say, two chairs and a candle are burning. 
This wicked person, having just received a 
note from Walter Gay, announcing his return, 
addresses his own intellectual perceptions 


to escape,” says he, “he 
gained the roof; his foot 


+” 
: 


with—* Brain, serve me now !” and proceeds | 


to lay a deep train of villainy. “What a nice, 
plain signature,” he says, refiectively, “ we 
will see how it looks upon paper for a large 
amount. You have escaped the vengeance of 
the sea, but not mine!” He then eee one 
of the papers for a large amount against the 
window-pane, and traces Walter’s' signature. 
The deed is done, that young man’s accept- 
ance is now at foot of a note-of-hand for the 
round five thousand pounds, at a short date. 
The young man, Gay, enters presently as a 
midshipman, “slightly care-worn and de- 
jected,” at whose service villain Carker places 
a sealed envelope, containing the paper 
to a large amount. With a strange lack of 
grateful feeling, the midshipman merely re- 
marks, “ Bless you ; you are, indeed, a friend !” 
Presses his hand, takes packet, and exit. 
Midshipman Gay and Florence meet pre- 
sently, but are interrupted by an indecent 
knocking at the door, and ringing at the bell. 
“O, ma’am,” says Susan, running in, “ it’s 
Mr. Carker and a whole mob of people.” 
Which includes villain Carker, Mr. Dombey, 
and many more. The midshipman is de- 
nounced at once, and the paper to a large 
amount torn from him. 
“T have policemen ready,” the villain says. 
“O, well-laid plan,” bursts out Mr. Gay— 
“plan of a demon—for such you are. Where 
shall I turn now for one kind look—where 
shall I find a friend ? ” 


} mouth, having been upset 
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Gills, arrives. “Come in, good old heart,” . | 


says the last named gentleman. “ You wanted | 


friends, Walter—you have them now, Walter, | 


loving friends, Walter no more—stranger 

no longer—long, long parted—never to part 

again. Come to your mother’s heart !” 
Altogether : “ His mother !” 


Not at all surprising this start from the | 
assembled company. Mr. Gills gives us some | 


details. 
“Yes, he was picked ’ 


nurse was drowned. I advertised vainly.” 


“ Carker,” Mr, Dombey says reproachfully, | 
and in a tone of mild remonstrance, “what | 


could have induced you ?” 


“Ambition! love for her!” I plotted 


—executed — it has failed. Hag! you have /#) 


triumphed !” 


Which last observation is addressed to the | 
But the child-stealer ripostes | 


child-stealer. 
cleverly : 


“T have got what you have failed in—re | 


venge !” 


Carker grins (sic), and is led out by ser- | 
He will probably be indicted for | 
conspiracy at the next assizes. Then, strange | 


vants. 


to tell, everybody turns facetious of a sudden, 
including the disdainful Mrs, Dombey, Mr, 


Gills draws out a bottle, goes to Captain | 


Cuttle, and shows it. 


Cuttle. “ Walter, the bottle!” 
triumphantly). 
brought the last of the old Madeira.” 

Edith. “ And, conquering. 
success to Pe 

Cuttle. “ Dombey !” 

Edith. “ Son!” 

Dombey. “And Daughter!” 
hands.) 


Picture. The curtain falls. 


Which most ingenious tag brings the piece 
Hard it is truly to reconcile j 
oneself to this undignified turn of thought | 


to a close. 


on the part of Edith. The notion of finding 
high parentages for Walter, however, was 
bold, and not a whit less ingenious that 


device of fitting him so neatly in the tag, | 
He thus | 


as Dombey, Son, and Daughter. 
becomes allied to that house by a left-handed 


process not to be too nicely scanned. In this | 


fashion do they profanely use the drama over 
the water. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS 
WILL READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL: 
On Tuurspay EvenrnG, May 20th, his “Cricket om 


by me off Fal. | 
y a boat, and his | 








(holds it up | 
“True to his pledge, Uncle Sol has | 





We will now driuk | 


(He joins their | 
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“Here,” says Mrs. Brown, the Child- 
Stealer, entering at the very nick of time. | 
At whose threats, however, Mr. Carker| Piaces :—Stalls (numbered and reserved), Five Shil- 
laughs. But now the most marvellous de-| lings ; Area and Galleries, Half-a-crown ; Unroserved 
nouement is approaching, for presently Edith | Sets, One Shilling. Tickets to be had at Messrs, Uilt 


° man and Hall's, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; aud 
Granger, escorted by Captain Cuttle and Mr. | St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. . 


the Hearth.” 
Each Reading will commence at Eight exactly, and 
will last two hours. 
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